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Politics of Europe. 


West India Colonists.—The case of the West India colonists 
has been before the House of Commons. Their situation seems 
to be still more hopeless and desperate than that even of the 
English agricultarists; and itis singular that the distresses of 
both arise principally from the same cause —that of over produc- 
tion. In 1806 and 1807, the market was so completely overload- 
ed with West India sugars, that their price, instead of affording 
any profit to the planter, sunk so low as to be totally inadequate 
to defray the expense of raising and bringing them to market. 
But no mao will continue a disadvantageous preduction; and 
had Ministers not interfered to open factitious markets for the 
sale of sugar, coffee. &e., their sapply would have been long 
since proportioned to the real demand. Instead, however, of 
leaving the prodacers and consumers to adjust matters them- 
selves, Ministers compelled the distillers to use sugar instead of 
grain; they also granted high bounties on its exportation, and 
bribed foreigners to buy *the sugar of Jamaica rather than of 
Martinique or Cuba! The consequences of this conduct are 
such as might easily have been foreseen from the beginning. 
The demand of the distillers. by relieving the market of the glut 
of sugar, aceasioned a rise of price. This rise of price natoral- 
ly stimulated its farther production, and attracted fresh capital to 
a business which ought to have been partially, or rather totally 
abandoned, The supply of sugar, instead of heing diminished, 
has been increased ; but owing to the fall in the price of corn, it 
has become impossible to continue the prohibition against distil- 
lation from grain, so that the distress of the planters is now 
greater than ever! 


Since the partial relaxation of the East India Company’s 
exclusive privilege, aconsiderable quantity of suyar has been 
imported from our Eastern Empire. But the spirit of monopoly 
has already interfered to put down this growing traffic! A tem- 
porary act was passed last year, which laid such a comparatively 
high duty on East Incia sugar as was calculated to give a com- 
plete monopoly of the home market to the West Indians. The 
distress of the latter, and the necessity of relieving them, was 
urged as an excuse for this measure. But this distress has not 
been diminished since, and we observe that the West India plan- 
ters are already exerting themselves to procure a renewal and 
extension of tne temporary act which expires early next sear. 
We cal upon the publicin general to oppese such a senseless 
and iniquitous project. Instead of making a nearer approach to 
the sound principles on which all commercial intercourse ought 
to be conducted, we are daily plunging deever into the mire and 
filth of restrictions. The over production of the West India 
planters is their own error; let them rectify it; let them produce 
less, and the price will rise to its pronerlevel, but do not let 
the whole country be taxed, and the inercasiney and profitable 
trade with the East Indies fettered and resticte’, that a few 
West India pianters may be induced to linger iu a disadvanta- 
geous employment. 

But then itis said, that if East India sugars be not loaded 
with a heavier daty than West India sugar, the latter will be en- 
tirely driven from the market, and the cultivation of sugar plan- 
tations in Jamaica and the other West India islands will have 
to be totally abandoned. We confess arc not all alarmed at this 
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consequence. If we can procure sugar at a lower price from one 
of our dependencies than from another, it would puzzle a con- 
jarer to discover any good reason why we should not be allowed 
to buy from the cheapest! A bill to protect the corn growers 
of England against the competition of the corn growers of Scot- 
land, would, we presume, be generally considered, at least 
in this part of the empire, as alike impolitic, oppressive, and 
absurd ; but, in point of fact, such a bill would not be one jot 
more objectionable in principle, than the existing law to protect 
the sugar growers of our West India dominions against the com- 
petition of those of our East India dominions. The advocates 
for the abolition of the slave trade ought, equally with the advo- 
cates of commercial freedom, to exert themselves to prevent the 
continuance of the high duty on East India surgars. Whenever 
the latter are admitted freely into the markets of Europe the 
slave trade will be put an end to, but not till then, Free labour 
is so high in the West Indies, as to hold out an overwhelming in- 
ducement to import slaves, while in the East Indies it is so low 
as wholly to exclude the possibility of their importation. A dou- 
ble advantage would thus be gained by allowing the fiee intro- 
duction of sugars from the East, subject to the same ad valorem 
duty with those from the West. We should be able to obtain 
one of the principal necessaries of life at about half the price it 
now costs, and a decicive blow would be given to that detestable 
traffic in human flesh, which is at this moment. in spite ofall that 
has been done for its sonpression, carried on to a greater extent 
than ever, Our East India Empire could easily produce sugars 
to serve the whole market of Europe ; and the low price for which 
they could be sold would recommend them to the Prussians, 
Russians, Italians, and others, who are not fortunate enough to 
possess a slave-holding interest and a set of charnel houses in 
the West Indies. The case at issne between the East and 
West India Merchants does not merely involve the single 
question, whether we shall be obliged io pay 6$d. a-pound for 
sugar we might otherwise obtain for 9}d ; (Mr. Smith's speech, 
17th current,) but it also involves the question, whether the slave 
trade shall be abolished in fact as well as in law ?—whether we 
shalt remove the present irresistible temptations to commita 
crime we have rendered punishable by death, We have not 
space to enter farther on this deeply important subject at present 
—but it is ably discussed ina pamphlet by Mr. Cropper of 
Liverpool, to which we beg leave to eall the attention ef our 
readers, Nothing can be more conclusive than Mr. Cropper’s 
statements. His views are equally enlightened and profound ; 
and discover throughout that active and disinterested spirit of 
benevolence which so eminently distinguishes the sect (Quakers) 
te which Mr. Cropper belongs.—Scotsman, 


Treland.—The Protestant Establishment in freland forms an 
almost inexhaustible fund for Parliamentary corruption, and it is 
one particularly agreeable to Ministers, as itis very much out of 
the sight of the British public. It is, therefore, frequently used 
for this convenient purpose, with no regard todecency. Thus, a 
Lieutenant in the Navy has been made an Archbishop; a Meme 
ber of the Imperial House of Commons, a Dean:—a Proprietor, 
and I believe, Editor of a Newspaper, a Chancellor of a Diocese ; 
—and an Aid-de-Camp, a rich Rector. And all this in times 
when “moral considerations” have been impudently pretended 
to influence Government by one Member of it, who unhappily, 
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has had too large ashare in the councils that have prevailed in 
Ireland. 


If the astonishing magnitude of the endowment of the Irish 
hierarchy were known to the people of England, it cannot be 
doabted, but that various considerations would preduce such a 
reform in the division of its revenues, as without subtracting any 
portion of property from the church, would prevent for ever the 
recurrence of the pernicious abuse to which it now gives occasion. 
It is calealated, if Armagh should fall to the lot of a man of the 
age of the younger Beresford, when he was consecrated Bishop 
of Raphoe, and he should ran his life against the lessees, that its 
annual income would be little short of 140,000]. It commands 
besides the representation of the rotten city of Armagh, without 
any opposition. Cashel and Meath equally require regulation, as 
well as all- the others (excepting perhaps two,) when their seats 
shall he void. The annual income of Derry, Kilmore, Waterford, 
and Clogher, if out of lease, itis computed would be upon an aver- 
age 100,000I. each, The practice that has prevailed, is to grant 
leases upon the ancient reats, for 21 years, and renew every third 
and seventh year, in consideration of fines. The late Bishop of 
Clogher, the Cambridge tutor of that eminent statesman, Lord 
Westmorland, left 300,0001. to his family, accamalated from these 
fines—not one farthing of which will again find its way into poor 
starving Ireland! 


The greater part of the Irish Sees are enjoyed by the families 
of the Marquises of Waterford and Ely, Lords Northland, Cale- 
don, Roden, Hoath, Kilkenny, Balcarras, Mayo, &c. &c. Among 
whom one looks in vain for a single distinguished scholar or 
celebrated divine. 

The Bishops possess a patronage greaterin value than that 
of all the English Bishopsand the Lord Chancellors united. And 
the Minister’s livings in Ireland are ten times more numereus 
and valuable than those he has to bestow in England. Of the 
Bishops livings in Ireland, there are 1,500, and of the Ministers 
300. A benefice among them not exceeding 5001. per annum, is 
not known—many are 1.5001. and not a few in every diocese from 
two to four thousand pounds, The Deaneries, &c. &c. in the gift 
of the Crown, are of great value. These good things are divided 
among the brothers, sons, and cousins of the patrons, and the 
Parliamentary supporters of Administration. 


Church of Ireland.—Never was there a richer church in 
propertion to the number of its members, -than the Charch of 
Ireland ; yet there never was any Charch more completely useless. 
The Catholics and other dissenters from the Charch form pro- 
bably nine-tenths of the population, and have been increasing for 
years in comparative weight and importance. To see the appa- 


ratus of the Churchin Ireland; Bishops and Archbishops sad- ; 


denly raising enormous fortunes for their families ; rich incumbents 
among a starving ignorant peasantry; the Proctors at work; the 
thousands of suits for subtraction of tithes at the Quarter Ses- 
sions; the distresses in execution of the decrees ; and the murders 
and burnings io revenge for the distresses; to see this without 
the previous training of babit, and to be told that all this was 
contrived for the purpose of supporting a religion, the great and 
amiable characteristics of which are the discouragement of osten- 
tation and pride and the encouragement of equality, an especial 
sympathy for the poor, the interchange of acts of kindness, the 
entire absence of violence, and the ascendancy of the arts of per- 
suasion, would make us wonder at the grotesque contradiction 
between the end and the means. The fact is, no Church has 
ever been established or supported by wealth. The Methodists 
in Eagland have, of late years, been necessary to the support of 
the establishment, and even in Catholic countries where parts of 
the establishment, have been rich the ruling religion has been, in 
fact, defended by the exertions of the poorer cures and the 
“mendicant friars. 

It is manifest that itcan be for no regard for the Pro- 
testant Ascendaney, as it is called, that this ill-ased .wealth 
will be continued to be lavished on the Irish Clergy. It ean be 
from no regard to “ vested interests” or the rights of property. 
While the Clergy in Ireland cgatiaue too rich to work, and while 
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their wealth is wrang from a wretched peasantry, Protestantism 
never can prevail among the population, and consequently, never 
can be secure of a permanent existence. It is from no regard 
te “‘ vested rights,” Bishopricks and other dignities are all in the 
gift of the Crown, and the livings are chiefly in the gift of the 
Crown and the dignitaries. Nothing therefore stands in the way 
of a complete though gradual reform of the Irish Church, and an 
almost immediate provision for the education of the Irish people, 
bat the want of the will to effect it; unless we add the necessity 
of maintaining the influence of the Crown on the Houses of Par- 
liament, which, under the present state of the Representation, is 
the all prevailing for the support of every costly abuse in every 
part of our establishments.— Glasgow Chronicle. 


Venice.—The splendid circular panorama of Venice opened 
yesterday (May 20)in the Rotunda, George’s Square. Itis the 
finest piece of the kind, not even excepting Seringapatam. It places 
the spectator at once, in the midst of all the mouldering, but yet 
visible magnificence, of Venice. The piazza of St. Mark lies at 
your feet, surrounded with the finest possible ranges of old demi- 
saracenic architecture, the walls of every edifice blazing with 
tapestries and banners, every window full of flowers, every roof 
crowded with mimics and laughing beys. The whole of the 
immense area below, shows like the beau ideal of Vanity 
Fair. There are mountebanks, apes, buffoons, processions, 
scuffies, merriment, gaudiness, glitter, endless and boundless. 
Turn to the blae sea, which meets every where around, the 
embrace of the light It alian heavens, and observe the 
Lion of St Mark yeat floating there against sea and sky ; tara 
to the Old Church, with allits gilded cupolas, and mosaic covered 
walls, and twisted pillars, and oriental windows ; and last of all, 
tarn tothe two beautiful Egyptian columns, and observe near 
them some bundread or two, white coated, black gaitered Aus- 
trians, drawn up to the sound of fife and drum, dy the side ofa 
field piece. Look at this beautiful picture, the mind absorbed 
in admiration. forgets that the scene is ideal, and the eye gazes 
on the charming vision which the busy and pleased fancy endows 
with realty. 


Horatio Orton.—A true bill was on Tharsday (May 23) found 
against Horatio Orton, for his assault on the ex-sheriff Parkins. 
The defendant having, on being asked where he lived, said that he 
was to be found at the house of Mr. Alderman Atkins, the trea- 


; surer to the Bridge-street Secicty, an officer was sent thither to 


apprehend him. 

Police Court. —At the police Court last week, a respectable 
shopkeeper in Perth was fined in 5Il. for beating his wife. Ina 
case where the wife is a perfect Xantippe, it may sometimes ap- 
pear hard to punish the husband because he has not all the stoi- 
cism of Socrates ; but such, fortunately for our fair readers, is 
the law of the land—their tongues are their own, and the hus- 
band has no alternative but to scold again, where he would be 
most unequally matched, or to submitio quietness.— Perthshire 
Courier. 

Straw Hats.—A correspondent in the Manchester Guardian 
recommends to his townsmen to wear straw hats during the sum- 
mer, which will not only give comfort to the heads of the wearers ; 
but, by offording employment toa great nomber of females out 
of sitaations, give ease to the hearts of an industrious class, 

Diseo dant Notes.—At a Corporation dinner a few days since, 
the Common Serjeant was called upon for a song. ‘Oh, no,” said 
he, “ my voice is never heard but in very discordant notes.”— 
“I beg your pardon, replied Mr. Browne, “I bave heard it 
transport many !” 

Brighton.—There is now adjourning at Brighton, a gentleman 
92 years of age, who was never before ten miles from London, 
and who, it is said, frequented an Ion, in Bishopsgate-street 
daily for upwards of 50 years, and at which, it is further reported, 
he lately allowed himself five bottles of port wive per diem, and 
that upon calculation and proof, it appeared he had actually 
drank at the abovementioned house, no Jessa quantity than 
35,609 bottles, or 57 pipes of that generous and genial joice !— 


Lewes paper. 
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Prison Labour.— from the Enquirer. 


The laudable exertions which have heen recently made by the ma- 
gistracy thronghout the kingdom, to introduce labour into prisons are 
highly gratifying ; and in the manafacturing counties, where there are 
fewer difficnities in this respect than in other districts, the employment 
ot prisoners has been carried on at a considerable profit. The following 
perticniars furnish the reader with a general idea of the trades and oc- 
cupations at which prisoners have been employed. 





At the new house of correction at Bedford, very considerable alte- 
rations and additions are making, and a stepping mill is building, in 
which the prisoners areto be employed, in seperate classes. In the 
county gaol also, employment is provided by the establishment of a 
mill. 


The employment of the prisoners at Knutsford is very various and 
considerable ; viz. weaving of woollen, silk, and cotton articles, blankets 
and druggets ; tailoring, shoe-making, joinering, loom-making, cooper- 
ing whit«-washing, painting, nail-making, bricklaying, masonry, black- 
smith’s-work, straw-mattress and chip-hat making. At this prison, the 
net earnings, from 25th December 1820 to 25th March 1821. (for which 
period the average number in confinement amounted to 125 daily,) were 
1961. 7s. 7d., the cost of food 1671. 19s. 3d.,—being a clear profit to the 
county, beyond the cost of food, of 28). 8s. 4d. 


At Bodmin, the prisoners are employed in threshing and grinding 
corn, sawing and polishing stones for chimney-pieces, tomb-stones, &c. ; 
also in making clothing, shoes, and blankets. The females are employ- 
ed in spinning and knitting ; making, mending, and washing clothes for 
the service of the prison. 


The connty honse of correction at Exeter, althongh deficient in space 
for accommodation, presents a gratifying scene of systematic industry. 
The prisonersare employed in sawing, grinding, smoothing, and polish- 
ing marble. Vases are turned, and beautiful specimen of chimney-pie- 
ces executed. The flax manufactory also in this prison is well managed, 
and carried on from the first process of dressing the dried vegetable to 
that of weaving it. Tothis manufacture those prisoners are placed who 
are eommitted for long periods of confinement: those for shorter terms 
are employed at dressing hemp. This process is carried on by means of 
a brnising-mill, which is worked by the manual labour of twelve men in 
aset. Vagrants are also keptat hard labour. The women are fully 
employed in washing mangling, and mending, the prison clothing. 


At Durham gaol, weaving, spinning, beating flax, and making door 
mats, are the general employments. 

At Chelmsford county house of correction, a master-weaver is em- 
ployed by the county to teach some of the prisoners to weave coarse li- 
nens. A corn-mill has been erected, at which the prisoners work in 
companies of twenty ata time. Shoemaking, spinning, and weaving, 
have also been introduced. 


At Gloucester, a mill has recently been erected, and there is a for- 
cing-pump, worked by a tread-wheel. The prisoners weave and manu- 
facture cloth, sacking, saddle-girths, towels, and stockings. 


At Whincester house of correction, two corn-mills are in daily ope- 
ration, which employ twenty-eight men at one time. The convicts, 
dresses and shoes are made in the prison; and the women card and spin 
and make the clothing. 


; At Hereford penitentionary, a corn-mill has been built; and the 
prisoners are employed in making clothing, shoes, bedding, and iu the 
manufacturing of bags, for sale, from the raw material. 


At Lancaster Castle, from thirty-eight to fifty pieces of Manchester 
cotton’s are worked-off per week. The amount of earnings for the last 
year is stated to be 8601. 


At the Manchester New Bailey, weaving is the general employment 
of the prison. The amount of earnings, up to July 1820, for one year, 
amounted to 20561. 6s. 10d. 


_ Preston house of correction is justly distinguis hed by the industry 
which prevails. 


_ At Leicester county house of correction, the employments are grind. 
ing corn, carding wool, spinning, and a stocking manufactory, 


At Boston, the prisoners are eraployed in the manufacture of worst- 
ed, and the grinding of corn. 


At the Milbank penitentiary, a mill has been erected for grinding 
ern consumed in the establishment; also a machine for raising water; 
and another mill, with a similar machine, is to be erected, for the em- 
ployment of other prisoners, ina distinct part of the building. Phe 


amount of the prisoners’ earnings, during the last year, was 40471. 4s. 
At Shrewsbury, a mill has been erected, which employs eighteen 

men at one time, and the prisoners changed this labour three times in 

the day; the remaining prisoners are employed in weaving laces, making 
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list shoes, &c. The female prisoners are employed in baking, washing, 
spinning, knitting stockings and gloves, also making the sheets and 
wearing-apparel consumed in the gaol. 


At Stafford, all the prisoners, excepting those before trial, are em- 
ployed in dressing flax, spinning, weaving cloth for prison elothing, rngs, 
blankets, knitting stockings, heading pins for the Birmingham manufac- 
turers, shoemaking, tailoring, and grinding corn. 


At Lewes house of correction, the prisoners are employed in dress- 
ing flax and beating hemp. 


In the house of correetion at Warwick, work appears to be carried 
on with much spirit. The mill for grinding corn employs twenty men or 
upwards, and from a bakehonse adjoining supplies of excellent bread are 
regularly conveyed to this andthe county gaol, and the saving to the 
county from this alone is estimated at some hundreds of pounds per an-« 
num. Wire-drawing is carried on, and the prisoners perform the whole 
process. They are also employed in a woollen manufacture, which is 
very successful, Rugs, blankets, horse-cloths, carpets, girths, and other 
coarse articles are also made. The females are chiefly employed ia 
spinning and carding wool. > 


At Devizes, some of the prisoners, ‘in their working-cells are eme 
ployed in knitting their own stockings, making gloves, shoes, straw hats, 
weaving shirting, blanketing, and cloth. Another class ef prisonersis 
employed at various kinds of work for the use of the prison —tailoring, 
shoemaking, &c, There is acorn-mill, at which six teen men work at 
one time. 


At Northleach, Gosport, Huntingdon, and Lonth, mills have been 
erected for the purpose of employing the prisoners, although not on the 
trade-wheel system, 


SHefficld Mecting. 


On the 16th of May a numerous and respectable meeting of thein- 
habitants of Sheffield was held, and subscriptions entered into for the 
relief of the distressed Irish. Several excellent speeches were made ou 
the occasion, from one of which we make the following extract :— 


The Rev. THomas Swrra alluded to the singular cirenmstance of 
Treland, the richest and most fertile portion of this empire—the granary 
of Britain, enduriug absolute famine in the midst of plenty. The more 
obvions canse of such an anomaly is, that a long series of events has di- 
vided Ireland into infinitesimal fractions ; upon e:ch fragment there is a 
cabin or den where the wretched bipeds and the less wretched quadrae 
peds, rollin filthy wretchedness, strangers to the comforts or the conveni- 
ences of life. The very utmost that the Irishman expects is—not to be put 
on a footing with English borses and Scotish peasants, to feed upon oa s 
—notto equal the English peasant or artizen—that is a thing which never 
entered the imagination of is thoughts. Animal food is like forbidden 
fruit to him. All his hopes are limited to the watery nutriments of the 
rootsof the earth. When allis wel!, by the greatest exertions he may 
get his pot atoes and his butter milk, and then he is happy. The acci- 
dental appropriation of some of his own bacon to feed his own family, is 
an event of rare occurrence and high congratulation, But let the pota- 
toe crop fail—then there is no substituate, no refuge. He hax no trade, 
no money, no resource. His Jord is absent—his immediate superiors 
have not the power, if they had the inclination, to help him. He divs 
his potatoe field a second time---he must dig up his seed potatees, and 
when these fail, he must ——lie down and die. Sneh is the deplorable 
resnit of causes that have been at work for ages, and which have acen- 
mulated evils at least of anch a magnitude, as can no longer be coutronled 
by artificial and temporary expedient ; but they threaten to break out in 
some tremendous explosion, that will inundate the land in blood and 
ruin, dragging all that is civil and all that is sacred in its train. 


No manis sostultified---none so insane as to imagine that things can 
go on long at this rate, or long continne in this condition. Some remedy, 
prompt and effectual, is immediately needful. But in the mean time, 


and in order to something better, the people must live. 





Scotland is a cheering example of what may yet be done. She, like 
Treland, long felt the weight of English influence, and the pressure of 
English arms. Long and desperate was the struggle which she made 
for independence and for freedom, and terrible was the retribution she 
sometimes inflicted on her enemies for the wrongs they heaped on her, 
The struggle of centuries was at length closed by Scotland granting a 
king to England,and accepting asthe free states of Italy with Rome, 
an honourable alliance with the rival state. Thus the national! ho- 
nour was secured, and the national spirit was unbroken ; the two natious 
readily coalesced, and have been so long and so thoroughly united that 
the memory of ancient animosities is buried in oblivion, and both are hap. 
py in the reciprocation of mutual favours, This picture has been re. 
versed in the case of Ireland. Dreadful, then, as the state of Ireland 
is, L regard itas the crisis of her fate. The cry of her distress will 


awaken I trust the sympathies of the whole nation, aud Jead to measures 
pregnant with great and lasting good. 
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Carelesues of Counsel. 


(Letter in a London Pape.) 

Sir, 

The statement that a Barrister, being retained as Counsel for 
a prisoner, oncomming into court, found the trial over, and his unfortu- 
nate clientconvicted and sentenced to,death, brings to my recoliection 
the following similar incident which happened while I was in Court, dur- 
ing my Shrievaity, in September 1820: — A genteel young man was accn- 
sed by a woman, supported by the evidence of her danghtor, of hiving 
gone into her house, and torn the ear-rings from her, ears and watch 
from her side, with which he attempted to escape, but was secured by 
one of her cronies—a watchman. The case appeared clear against the 
unfortonate young man, attended with many aggravating circumstances, 
which filed my mind with horror at his ernelty. The Judge asked what 
he had to say for bimself; when he appeared greatly embarrassed, being 
very timid, and said he had left the business to his Counsel. TI inquired 
who his Counsel was; and my interference called the attention of the 
Judge, who finding the Barrister absent, inquired if he handed his brief 
to any of the Coansei‘in Court. They replied in the negative : on which 
another geatleman was requested to attend to the prisoner’s case: but 
he said he had been reading a newspaper, and had not at all attended to 
the evidence ; on which the Judge read it over, when the woman and her 
danghter were called back, and cross-examined, when they so material- 
ly contradicted each other, that it plainly appeared the man had been de- 
coved inte the woman’s house, which was of ill-fame, and had never rob- 
bed her of any thing! Of coursehe was acquitted) Lalso know of an- 
other case where a Counsel received a large retainer, and was not 
in Coort atall during the trial! Application was afterwards made to 
him to return the money ; buthe refased, saying it was not the prac- 
tice ofthe profession to return any thing they once got possession of, These 
ins!ances would be enough of themselves, were there not a hundred si- 
mila cases, where the Counsel, who have been retained for prisoners 
at the Oud Bailey, have been absent during their trials, ander the shame- 
fal pretext of other engagements , or rather in the pursuit of their own 
greedy gain. Tothe disgrace of the bar be it said, I have heard many 
of them boast of having had retainers to attend thee or four different 
Courts in the same day! Quere—If their advice be of any use, how can 
they, by such conduct, do justice to their clients ? Nothing requires great- 
er reformation than the abuse and abuses of the bar.— I am, Sir, your 


obedient servant, J. W. PARKINS, 
10, Bridge Street, May 25, 1822. 
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Middlesex County Courts.—A Correspondent complains of varions 
abuses, which, he says, prevail in the Conrt now held in Kingsgate-street 
particularly in the amount of fees, and the delays experienced by the 
poor suitors in obtaining justice, Our Correspondent says, that if a 
poor man is summoned to this Coort for a debt of ten shillings, and jodg- 
ment is obtained against him, the costs will amount to eight shillings and 
ten-peoce! He also asse;ts, that the rate of fees is totally disregarded 
by the Officers of the Court.—As the poorer classes of society are chiefly 
concerned in the proceedings of this Court. to obtain a few shillings may 
be of the utmost importance, and in respect to whom the smallest delay 
in obtaining justice may be productive of great suffering.—It is to be 
hoped that those whose duty itis to watch over the conduct of such 
minor Courts, will see ifthe charges are founded in truth; and ifso, at 
once apply a remedy. 

Union in Death —Mr. Stewart, of Cross-mount, died, in 1791, at 
the age of 104, being previously in pe: fect possession of all his faculties, 
and in such full habit of body, that his leg continued as well-formed and 
compact as at forty. He had a new tooth at the age of 96. Mrs. Stew- 
art, to whom he had been married nearly 70 years, died on the Tuesday 
preceding his death. He was then in perfect health. He desired that 
the funeral should not take place for eight days, saying, he had now 
outlived his oldest earthly friend, and praying sincerely that he shonid 
be laid in the same grave. He kept his bedthe secoud morning after 
her death, aud died the following day, without pain or complaint. They 
where buried in the same grave, according to his wish.—Col. Stewart's 
Sketches of the Manners, &c. of the Highlanders, 


St. James’s Church. -1 went to the new Church in St. James's 
(Dec. 1684) elegently built: the alter was especially adorned; the white 
marble enclosure cnriously and richly carved ; the flowers and garlands 
about the walls by Mr.-Gibbons, in wood. A Pelican with her young at 
her breast, just over the alterin the carved comvartment and border, 
jnvironing the purple velvet fringed, with I. H. S. richly embroidered ; 
and most noble plate, were given by Sir R. Geere, to the value of 2002, 
There was no alter anywhere in England, nor has there been any board, 
more handsomely adorned.— Evelyn’s Memoirs, 


Gentle Treatment.—Mr. Evelyn, describing a beautiful Tarkish horse 
sent over to Englaud, says, “I never beheld so delicate a creature - 
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somewhat of a bright bay, two white feet, a blaze ; such a head, exes, 
ears, neck, breast, belly, hannches, legs pasterns. and feet, in all regards 
beautifal and proprotioned to admiration: — spirited, sound, nimble ; 
making halt, tarning with that swiftness, and in so small a compass, as 
was admirable. With all this so gentle and tractable, as called to mind 
whatI remember Busbequius speaks of them, to the reproach of our 
grooms in Europe, who bring up their horses so churlishly, as makes 
most of them retain their il habits.””— Yes ; just as our Rulers and-Ma- 
gistrates treat their erring feliow men, whose bad habits they increase 
rathen than correct, by long and solitary imprisonments, whippings, 
and insufficient food. 


Princess of Benevento—Mrs, Le Grand, the wife of a Gentleman in the 
Civil Service in Bengal, was admired for her beaaty, for the sweetuess 
ofher temper, andfer her fascinating accomplishments, She attTacted 
the attention of Mr. Francis (afterwards Sir Philip). This gentlemen, 
by means ofarope ladder, got into her apartmentin the night. After 
he had remained there about three quarters of an hour, there wasan 
alarm, and Mr. Francis came downfrom the lady’s apartment by the 
rope ladder, at the foot of which he was seized by Mr. Le grand’s ser- 
vants. An action was brought by Mr. Le Grand against Mr. Francis 
in the Supreme Court of Calcutta. The judges were Sir Elijah Impey, 
Sir Robt. Chambers, and Mr. Justice Hyde. Sir Robert thought, that 
as no criminality had heen proved, no pamages should be given; but he 
afterwards proposed that 30,000 rupees (about 3,0001.) should be giv- 
en. Mr. Justice Hyde was for giving 100,000 rupees. Sir Elijah was 
of opinion, that althongh no criminal intercourse had been proved, yet 
that the wrong done by Mr. Francis to Mr. Le Grand, in entering his 
wife’s apartment in the night, and thereby destroying her reputation, 
onght to be compensated with liberal damages. He thought the sum of 
30,000 rupees too small, and the 100,000 too large: he therefore propos. 
ed 50.000. This pronosal was acquiesed in by his colleagues. Mrs. Le 
Grand was divorced: she was obliged to throw herself apon the protec. 
tion of Mr. Fravcis for subsistence, After a short time she left him, 
and went to England. In London she fell into the company of M. Talley- 
rand Perigord. Captivated by her charms, he prevailed on het to ac- 
company him to Paris, where he married her: and thus the insult which 
this lady received from Mr. Francis, and the loss of repntation, which 
was perhaps unjustly the consequence of that insn't, eventually elevated 
her to the rank of Princess of Benevento.— Nich Ils’s Recollections. 


Lawyers. —In the reign of Fw. I. (in' 1292) there were but 140 law. 
yers in England. Chancellor Fortesene assures us they increased in a lit- 
tle more than 100 vears to about 2000. Lord Coke, in bis Institutes, reck- 
oned them at 10.000: and what their numer is at present, we know not. 

“* The Preacher.”’—It was Dr. Foster, a Dissenter, who obtained. 
the title of “the Preacher,’’—such was hsrare powerin the pulpit 
His action was jn icious and graceful; his voice sweet, strong, distinct, 
harmonious, and his ear enabled bim to manage it exactly ashis matter 
required. He preached at the Old Jewry—where he was followed by 
persons of every rank clergy, freethinkers, wits—the poet Pope very 
likely among them, as he thus speaks of the Dissenting Minister in the 
Epilogue to his Satires : - 

“* Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
,'‘ Ten Metropolitans in preaching well.” 


It was Dr. Foster who said, that ‘‘ Where mystery begins, religion 
ends;” which proves at any rate that he was not a fanatic, 


The Dwarf Couple.— Charles the Second, in one of his fits of jocu- 
larity, insisted on being present at the Marriage of Mr. Richard Gibson, 
the dwarf portrait painter, with Miss Ann Shepherd, who was alsoa 
dwarf. His Most Sacred Majesty gave away the bride. It was a very 
equal mateh, each cf them measuring three feet ten inches. If their 
stature was short, their days were long in the land; for Gibson died in 
his 75th year, and his wife in her 89th, This miniature pair had nine 
children, five of which attained to maturity, were well proportioned, 
and of the asual statare of mankind, Waller wrote a poem on their 
Marriage, which begins thus — 

“ Design or chance mokes others wive, 

** But Nature did this match contrive ; 

“ Eve might as well have Adam fled 

* As she denied her little bed 

“To him, for whom Heaven seem’d to frame 
“ And measure ont this only dame.” 


Catholic Peers —Ou Friday fortnight, the Cathotic Peers’ Bill was 
read a third time, and passed, Previously to the passing of Ma = 
Mr. Secretary Peel presented a petition from the Parish of St q 
against the measure: which was received wilh much cheering and langh- 
ter. After the Bill was passed, a Gentleman turned to the Duke of 
Norfolk (who sat under t e gallery) and observed, “Your Grace has 
now been emancipated by the Representatives of the Peoples it now re- 
mains to be seen whether the House of Lords will follow eo excellent 
an example, or range themselves on the side of the /nhabitants of St. 
Luke, 
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On the Quarterly Review, 


Durine my stay onthe coast of Devonshire a “ good-natured friend” 
sent me the QuarTeRty Review for December last. The character of 
this publication is now pyetty weil understood by all parties. It flou- 
tishes, because it is industrious, because tt is subservient to the Opinions 
of Government and Governmentmen, and because it has as much talent, 
and no more, than is comfortable to the common-place. It flatters then 
in their prejadices; it helps them to look intelligent as well as prosper- 
ous; i¢ is clever enongh to amnse and instruct them, as far as the reign- 
ing corruptions will allow them to be instructed ; it kas even talent in it 
sufficient to make them proud, while at the same time it is by no means 
calculated to set their faculties on the stretch, or “‘over-inform” their 
respective tenements of clay.” Andin'this respect it may have the 
credit of being honest. There is doubtless a great deal of hypocrisy 
in some of the writers, but it lieson the moral and religions side. In 
politics, they may have tricked themselves into a belief that they are 
in earnest} orrather, their political notions being altogether of a word- 
ly character, and the flourishing state of their party rendering them 
secure, whatever illeberal doctrines they advocate, they are enabled 
to be the lessincincere on that point. You may safely believe them 
to be as impudent as they pretend to be. But in point of ability, 
they could go no farther, if they would. Not only wonld orthodoxy 
hinder them,—not only are they compelled, by the nature of their 
tenure and services, to be wise thas far and no farther,—but the same 
cause prevents them from having any greater men among them 
than they have. Greater understandings may temporize in other 
ways; they may compromise with this or that particular abuse; but they 
could not level their habits of style and speculation to the servility re- 
guisite in the Quarterly Reviewer. Mr. Sonthy is forgiven his occasion- 
al affectations of something beyond them, partly for the sake of its being 
affected, partly because it serves to put them pleasantly in mind of what 
he promised to be and what he is, and chiefly because it is accompanied 
with masses of contradiction, and becomes an argument against itself. 
Mr. Gifford smiles upon the overweeping old tall-boy, aad still feels his 
authority secure. Mr. Canning isthe beau ideal of the Quarterly Re- 
viewers. Beyond his notions of what is wise and beramineg, they Wink 
all is * Chaos and old Night.” He dctivers nis * news wf price” like “a 
man of this world,” and talks of “Africa and golden joys” discreetly. 
It has been said of Dr. Johnson, and apparently with great justice, that 
his voluntary admiration of poetry did not go higher than Dryden. In 
like manner it may besaid of the Quarterly Reviewers, that their volun- 
tary admiration of intellect of any sort never rises higher than something 
which can be indentified with worldlines and anthority. Their favourite 
authors are those who flourish at the court.end. Ifa doubt could be put 
into their headsrespecting the comparative superiority of Addison or 
Stecle, the “Right Honourable Joseph” in tue title-page would settle 
it.* ' 





Tt is after this fashion they judge of the writers who are brought be- 
fore them. They dare not say a word till they know a man’s connexions 
and opinions. Ifhis polities are not of the true cast, they cannot dis- 
cover his poetry. Ifhis faith is not orthodox, howcan he have any wit 
in him? Before they admita thought respecting his odes, they must 
learn what are his notions respecting the Mosaic Dispensation. The 
question is not, “ Has he genius?” but “ Is he one of us?”—if so, his 
book assumes a wonderful aspect of promise or performance: if not, 
‘““Mr. Milton’ ought not to fancy he shall be a poet because he commits 
such offences against sense and grammar,as L’Arntecro and PEensrerRo- 
so.¢ Itis the same with regard to women. A lady las little or no mee 
rit whatever the onblic may have thought, if she thinks the Americans 
have anv. Todiffer with My, Croker, is toshew that another bas no re- 
gard for virtne or mode sty. But the sex aeqaires aright to be treated 
with decency, if it supposes the Court to be virtuous and Mr. Gifford 
nostave, To havea father inthe Government interest is promising; 
and there is mach literary meritin possessing a consin on the peusion-list. 





* Lord John Russell in his excelient speech the other day ona Re- 
form of Parliament, gave the Eptnsurcu and QuarTerty Reviews the 
credit of being ‘equal to some of the best original works” of formec 
times. What! Non-originality equal to originality! Genteel, or even 
acute crilicism, equal to Guttaver and the Tas oF A TUB, to Tom Jongs, 
or the first conceptions of th: Tater and Spectator! Donbtless 
there are very clever articles occasionally in the QUARTERLY as well as 
EpineureGu Review, —such as are beyond its usnal character, and form 
exceptions to the rule against it, But these are in it, not of it. See how. 
ever how difficult it is fo: ‘* aman of wit and fashion about town,” especi. 
ally if he is an author, to get ont of the trammels of the town’s authority 


+ Seea pleasant j-ke npon modern criticism, entitled Hints oF A 
Youne Reviewer. Itis attributed, I believe, to Dr, Coplestoy and is 
worth reprinting, 
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Tt must be said for the publications on the liberal side, that én this 
respect they act well up to the pretensions of that evithet. The 
EvinporGu Review, with allits party spirit, is a great dea! more jast to 
the merits of living Tory authors, than the QUARTERLY to tose of Whig. 
It is not sufficient for Mr. Jeffery to know that a poet or translator is 
** wellin” with the Quarterly Reviewers, in order to damn him, or say 
nothing about him. Onthe other hand, I believe that the Quarterly Re- 
viewers, have never said a word, good or bad, about Mr, Barry Cornwall 
albeit he hi.nself is in great favour with the circles, and never meddles 
with politics. It is enough for Mr. Gifford that he is praised by the 
Eprnsuren Review and the EXAMINER. The same critic endeavoured 
to crush the young and exuberant genius of Mr. Keats, for no other rea- 
son thanhis expressing a different view of politics, and being first 
mentioned by that newspaper. Mr. Hazlitt, a man of greater powers 
of thinking than all the Quarterly Reviewers put together, ‘they affect 
to consider next kin to a fool; and indeed, to do them justice, they in- 
nocently quote now aud then some of his best passages, and profess that 
they do not understand them ;—which is likely enough. With all sje 
contempt they may have for their readers in general, they would hamily 
commit themselves so far as to pretend sucha waut of understanding, 
even to serve a purpose of malignity. On the other hand, if Mr. Haz- 
litt hasa thorough contempt for Mr. Gifford, and littie admiration for 
Mr. Southey, he allows the poetical genius of Mr. Wordsworth, though 
equally full of indignation against that writer’s apostacy from freedom. 
He has always done as much justice to the talent of the great Scottish 
Novelist; and so has the Examiner; thongh it has anything but res- 
pect for Sir Walter’s politics. If Mr. Hazlitt ever pays any one the 
compliment of undervaluing the genius he possesses, it is not an enemy, 
On the other hand, if he ever exaggerates the merits of any one, pare 
ticularly of one whom he has at other times undervalued, it must be al- 
lowed, that it is not an enemy either. Ifin his humours (which he 
might as well be without, thongh no man has a greater right to them oa 
some accounts)—if in his humours he sometimes does more and some- 
times less than justice to his friends, or to the friends of bis cause, he 
always does sheer justice to his enemies, whether to praise or to blame.— 
USpask Ovildeia’? Speak, Lord Castlereagh, far he has found a sort ef 
a faculty even in you. 
To come to the number before us.—ifI did not know the QuARTER- 
LY Review, and were to take its ipse divits on trust, like a Cossip in 
Mr. Murray’s readiag-room, or like a Court-expectant, or the Fellow of 
a Tory College, or the head of an Office in which they occasionally turn 
out the under-clerks, or a Clergyman with two livings, or the Mayor and 
Aldermen of a rotten Borough, or one of the numerous old Women, who, 
according to Mr. Southey, wait on him to thank him for being an antidote 
to ufchastity—-I should conclude from the number before me, that Mr, 
Hazlitt was a mere dealer in slang, and Mr. Shelley a mere dealer in 
obscurity and nousense, J should also conclude from the same number, 
that the French were a parced of malignant fops and rascals, because 
they do not allow us modest Englishmen to be perfect ; that the horrors 
of the French Revolution were owing to those who have put down feu- 
dality and Inquisitions, and not at all to the crimes of the Great; and 
that the ancient Greeks were the cleverest people upon earth in point 
of writing, and yet one ofthe worst imaginable with respect to those 
political institutions under which their writes flourished. They were 
sadly deficient in Divine Right,—wonderonsly unhealthy in their no- 
tions of government for want of rotten boroughs. Looking back to 
the other numbers of the Review, I should farthermore discover that 
the Reverend Mr. Milman was a great genius, and Mr, Keats none 
at all ;—that there was a wonderful Dean extant of the name of Lreland 5 
—that Mrs. Barbauld, whom every body knows, was noboby, but that 
a lady whom nobody knows, authoress of a poem which nobody reads, 
was eminent; that Thomas Moore was a very obscure person, particulare 
ly since he wrote the Fupoce Famity ; but that any given anthors (E 
forget theic names) on the side of Canning and Castlereagh, and the 
said Dean, are the best, the wittiest, and the most illustrious of man- 
kind. In shortit woald go hard but that the only Grecian worth recol« 
lecting would be found to be Aristophaness, doubtless because he was 
* awit and fine gentleman abcut town;” while on the other hand, 
shrewd suspicions must arise that Socratrs was an old twaddler. Come 
ing round again to the number first mentioned, I should finally be ob« 
liged to perceive, however much against my inclination, that ever Sir 
Walter Scott, albeit he is very clever,—and what is more, writes himself 
 inany quittance, warrant, or obligation,” Burt,—and what is more, 
is rich,---and what is more. is a zealous Tory,---and whatis most, is @ 
patron, of scandalons Tory publications,---would be a much cleverer 
inan, as wellas more agreeable aristocrat, if Mr. Murray had possessed 
the copy-right of his novels instead of Mr. Constable. 


Of Mr. Hazlitt, who is equally able and willing to give blow for blow 
—(as Mr. Gifford, stillsmarting at every pore from his Letter to him, 
well knows) —I shall say nothing farther at present, except that it is as 
idle to call a writer of his great talents, a mere dealerin slang, as it 
would be to cali mediocre men, like Mr. Gifford or Mr, Croker, men of 
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great talents. Ananalysis of the conduct and pretensions of the QuaR. 
Terry Review, with some account by the way of those who write in it, 
would be an acceptable present to the public from Mr. Hazlitt’s pen; 
and I am sure weald much better advance the cause he has at heart, 
than any indiscriminate ebullitions of imvatience, involving those who 
are struggling on the same side, and whose talents he really adinires. 
Mr. Shellev, being a great infidel, is not fond of revenging himself; and 
2s LT know bewill say nothing to the Quarterly Reviewers in answer to 
their criticiem apon him, T will say in my next letter a few words in his 
stead, t king care to render the style of my reply as worthy as I can of 
his magnanimity. 





Yours sincerely, 


From the Vraminuer. 


The Fortunes of Nigel. By the Author of Waeerley, §c. 


* Knife-Grinder—Story? Lord bless you! Ihave none to tell, Sir.” 
Poetry of the Antijacobin. 


We have copied the motto with the title ofthis new production, of 
the most fertile imagination of the dav, becauseit will spare a world of 
criticism. As a tale, The Fortunes of Nigel is a were abortion ; and the 
author is so conscious of it, that he has constructed an introductien of 
no mean length to prepare ws for the fact, and to excuse it—an introduc. 
tion, by the way, which we should have liked fuil ds well ifit had exhibited 
less of the equivocal slang of BLackwoop’s Macazine. We have no objec- 
tion to a little deportment, en cavalier, from an individual, who conscions 
of merit, and the art of pleasing, despises the cant and the common-pla- 
ces of minor criticism; but we are not to be joked ont of all sober con- 
viction, or into aconclusion that because people will buy the book, 
there is no more to be said, The plain matter of fact is as the Knife. 
Grinder intimates, that the anthor has told no story; and that compar. 
ed with himself, he has been less happy than asual in other respects. 
The worst being thn« sold, the remainder of our brief observations will be 
less ungracions. Whatever the defeats of the story, or the novhingness 
of the hero, we are entertained with @ashes of hnmonr. and af charac. 
teristic and vivid de scription, weich make great if not ample atonement. 
Upon these, indeed, the author rests his pretensions, as may be seen by 
the following quotation from the introdaction :— 


* Believe me, I have not been fool enonch to neglect ordinary pre” 
cautions, I have repeatedly laid down my future work to scale, divided 
itinto volomes and chapters, and endeavonred to construct a story 
which [ meant shou!d evolve itself gradually and strikingly, maintain sus- 
pense, and stimulate curiosity, and which, finally, should terminate in a 
striking catastrophe. But I think there is ademon who seats himself 
on the feather of my pen, when T begin to write, and leads it astray 
from my purpose. Characters expand under my hand ; ineidents are 
multiplied ; the story lingers, while the materials increase ; my regular 
story tarns ont a Gothic snomaly, and the work is complete long before 
Ihave attained the point I proposed.” 

Again: 

* When I light on sucha character as Baily Jarvie, or Dalgetty, 
my imagination brightens, and my conception becomes clearer at every 
step which Imake in his company, althongh it leads me into many a 
weaty mile away from the regular road, and forces me to leap hedge 
and ditch, to get iato the route again. If Lresist the temptation, my 
thoneghts become prosy, flat, and dull; I write painfully to myself, and 
moder a consciousness of flagging which makes me flag still more; the 
sunshine with which fancy had invested the incidents, departs from them, 
and leaves every thing dull and gloomy. Lam nomore the same an- 
thor, than a dog in a wheel, condemned to go round and round for hours, 
is like the same dog merrily chasing his own tail, and gamboling in 
all the frolic of unconstrained freedom,” 


All this is very pleasant, and, vo doubt, the trath; if not the whole 
trnth. Whether the most rapid way is not in some small degree the 
most pleasant, because it is the most profitable, is still a point to be de. 
cided ; and ingenious as the apology is, we apprehend that the appear- 
ance ofa novel every six months instead of every three, might tend to 
improve construction, without obscuring imagination. But enough; it 
is the privilege of genius to be bountiful upon its own terms; so now to 
the performance. 


Nigel is a young Scottish Nobleman, whose father had advanced 
money to James I. to assist kim in his political emergencies before his 
accession to the throne of England ; and the sole business of the story 
is to relate his fortunes in a jourvey to London, to induce honest King 
James to repay. Here we must observe that a phenomenon is exhibit- 
ed, which, from an Author north of Tweed, approaches to the miracu- 
lons—with a few minor exceptions of no great moment, every Scotsman 
in the book is rendered weak, wicked, or contemptible. The voung 
Lord’s lauds are in danger, because the Lord ‘Chancellor of Scotland has 
clandestiuely a mortgage upon them, and intricues to effect a foreclo- 
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sure. King James is painted very neatly, the weak pedantic, low- 
minded and social driveller, which, he really was ; aud a private Scot- 
tish Courtier, and favourite of Prince Charles and Buckingham, is made 
a consumate but impossible villain. One of the most disagreeable 
traits in Scottish character, is embodied in an old Scottish Official about 
the Court ; aud, lastly, Nigel himself is a very so, 80, young geutleman, 
who compromises with his conscieuce for regularly visiting a gaming 
table, by aniformly playing for lew stakes with inferiors, and as regu- 
larly winning. Upoe this piece of Nosth British prudence, indeed, 
most of the adventure in these volumes is made to depend; for it ena. 
bles a covert enemy to disgrace him at Court, and itis this disgrace 
which supplies nearly the whole of the incidewt. Bearing ia mind the 
Author’s account of his manner of writing, his unfavonrable Scottish 
portraiture may be almost accidental : but it is aw accident from which 
our Northern brethren are so generally preserved, we have hitherto 
concluded that its avoidance might he safely left to instinct, 


The story opens in the very best manner of the anthor, by a vivid 
description of Fleet-street shop-keeping in the reign of James I; and a 
brace of London ‘ Prentices—conspicuous personages in those days— 
areetched with fine effect. Indeed, the humours and the vices of the 
City form the chief of the novel representation iu these volumes ; and 
the Tom and Jerryism of the time, which is to be amply gleaned trom 
Ben Jonson, and the various other low comedy and publications of the 
era, supplies nearly the whole of its relief. One or two of the Court 
Scenes are good, especially as exhibitions of James himself ; and we 
have aglance at Prince Charles, which shews the master. Many of 
them are however, feeble, and one descriptive ofa forced marriages in 
the royal presence, approaches tothe absurd. The anthor, on the other 
hand, Inxuriates ia Alsatia, or White Friars,a Fleet liberty which 
being privileged from arrest, was famous for harbouring all the bullies 
and sharvers of the metropolis. Considering the happy effect of the 
united labours of Messrs. Cruikshank and Egan, this part of the book, 
we apprehend, will fake. The grave citizen is passibly not qnite so 
well made ont in jingling Geordie, or in other words, George Heriot, 
the King’s Goldsmith, but then he is a Scot, and has things to do, which 
take him out of the paths of citizenship, and deprive him of civic veri- 
similitnde, 


There is a portion of romance attached to the Fortanes of Nigel}, 
which is so decidedly poor and unmeaning, we can only account for it 
by what the author has alleged in our foregoing qiotation ;—that his vo. 
lumes often get filled ap to the exclasion of «li developement. We have 
another White Lady inthis story, but more a corpse than a spirit,— 
an absolnte inanimate. She hasin fact no characteristic but paleness ; 
and the manner iu whichitis accounted for, while physically accurate, is 
certainly imaginatively disgusting. Contrary, however, to all antici- 
pation, she does not prove to be the heroine; and the lady who is so, is 
after all only adilnted copy of Mysie the Miller’s danghter; and mores 
over, almost nothing atall. The catastrophe is also hurried, and ex- 
tremely unnatural and uninteresting. 


Upon the whole, we anticipate that the Public will be extremely 
disappointed ; but this is of little im ort to an Anthor who can so 
effectually plead privilege, He has only to trim the lamp of his imagi- 
nation, and begin again. 


We observe in the preface a piece of Blackwoodism, in the way of 
equivoque as toidentity, which is clearly thrownoat te amuse the public, 
In bis fictitious dialogue with Captain Clutterbuck, the Author is made 
to say:— 


* You mast know, that some twenty years since, I went down to 
visit an old Friend in Worcestershire, whohad served with mein the 
Dragoons.” 

This ts evidently diversion—is it precisely the diversion of a Gen. 
tleman ? 


Singular Mistakes.—A few weeks since, a young man returning 
home about eleven, mistook the house of a friend of ours at Vauxhall, 
for his own, it being pitch dark, and his house and oar friend's being 
neat each other on the same terrace. He entered it by the key with 
which he was in the habit of letting himself in at home, and was heard 
by Mr. H. and his lady, padding up the stairs. The lady thinking that he 
was an approaching robber, screamed, and her hasband proceeded to 
the chamber door which the young man had assaulted, and where be 
londly demanded admittance, at the same denouncing the supposed 
villain, who was ill treating (he thought) his sister. The attack and 
defence of the door was continuing with mutual force of foot and 
shoulder, and collected strength, while Mr. H's wife aud supposed sis. 
ter, throwing open the window, vociferated for Watch! Watch! The 
Watch at length came, and prooceeding up stairs, joined the young 
man in demanding entrance, whichto a iegal Claimavt was granted, 
The sight of the lady produced an instant ecclaircisement among the 
perturbed parties, and infinite apologies from the mistaken invader, 
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Ropal Society of Literature.— Prise Borm. 

Wuire perfecting, with the caution, deligence, and care which so 
important a measnre demands, the forms and constitation of the Royal 
Society of Literature, the public has learnt from oar pages that the 
Council, to whom these arrangements are committed, proposed certain 
preminms for poetical, historical, literary, and philological essays; and 
that the price for the first composition— A Poem on Dartmoor,” 
was last vear awardedto Mrs. Felicia Hemans. This Poem has been 
printed and distributed among the members of the Institution; and 
though itstones may resemble only the breathings of the Infant Hercu- 
les, it cannot failto be agreeable to our friends to trace bere the com- 
mencing steps of an Institution which promises a gigantic existence and 
extraordinary labours in the Augean Stable of modern literature. 


That the copies of Mrs, Hemans’ beautiful production are in few 
hands, is another recommendation of it to our notice; and ifwe restrain 
ourselves from quoting it at fwil length, it is owing to our sense of what is 
dae to the fair author’s rights, and toa sincere desire rather to promote 
her interests thav consult our own inclinations. 


* Dartmoor, which obtained the prize of Fifty Guineas proposed 
by the Royal Society of Literature,” is printed by order of the Society, 
and forms a neat quarto of twenty-two pages—about 350 lines, . 


The opening is both skilful and fine: — 


Amidst the peopled and the regal Isle, 

Whose vales, rejoicing in their beauty, smile; 
Whose cities, fearless of the spoiler, tower, 

And send on every breeze a voice of power; 

Hath Desolation rear’d herself a throne, 

And mark'd a pathless region for her own 2 

Yes! though thy turf no stain of carnage wore, 
When bled the noble hearts of mauy a shore, 
Though not a hostile step thy heath flowers bent, 
When empires totter’d and the earth was rent; 
Yet lone, as if some trampler of mankiud 

Had still’d life’s busy marmurs on the wind, 
And, flush’d with vower, in daripe P-*? * mavens, 
Stamp’d pn thy --% «He Curse of arrenness ; 

ror thee in vain descend the dews of heaven, 

In vain the sun-beam aud the shower are given; 
Wild Dartmoor! thon that, midst thy mountaigs rude. 
Hast rob'd thyself with hanghty solitude, 

As a dark clond on Summer's clear-blue sky, 

A monrner, circled with festivity! 

For all beyond is life!—the rolling sea, 

The rash, the swell, whose echoes reach not thee, 
Yet who shall find a scene so wild and bare, 

But mau has left his ligering tvaces there ?— 
E’en on mysterious Afric’s boundless plains, 
Where noon, with attributes of midnight, reigns, 
Tn gloom and silence, fearfully profound, 

As of a world unwak’'d to soul or sound ; 

Though the sad wanderer of the burning zone 
Feels, as amidst infinity, alone, 

And nonght of life be near; his camel’s tread 

Is o’er the postrate cities of the dead! 

Some column, rear’d by long-forgotten hands, 
Just lifts its head above the billowy sands — 
Some mouldering shrine still consecrates the scene, 
And tells that Glory’s footstep there hath been. 
There hath the Spirit of the Mighty pass’d, 

Not without record; thongh the desert-blast, 
Borne on the wivgs of Time, hath swept away 
The proud creations, rear’d to brav’ decay. 

Bat thou, lone region! whose unnoticed name 
No lofty deeds have mingled with their fame, 
Who shail aufole thine annals? —Who shall tell 

Tf on thy soil the sons of heroes fell, 

In those far ages, which have left no trace, 

No sun beam on the pathway of theit race? 
Though, haply, in the nnrecorded days 

Of kiogs and chiefs, who pass’d without their praise, 
Thou might’st have rear'd the valiant and the free, 
In history’s page there is no tale of thee.— 


Yet hast thoa thy memorials. On the wild 
Still rise the cairns of your, all rudely pil’d, * 


— 
— 











* In some parts of Dartmvor the surface is thickly strewed with stones, 
which, in many instances, appear to have been collected into piles, on 
the tops of prominent hijiocks, as if in imitation of the natural Tors. 
The Stone-barrows of Dartmoor resemble the Cairns of the Cheviot and 
Grampian Hills, and those in Cornwall.—(See Cooke’s Topographical 
Sa:vey of Devohire.) 
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But hallow’d by that instincf, which reweres 

Things fraught with characters of elder years, 

And such are these. Long centuries have flown, 
Sow'd many a crest, and shatter’d many a throne, dast: 
Mingling the urn, the trophy, aed the bust, 

With that they hide--their shrin’d and treasur’d 

Men traverse Alys and Oceans, to behold 

Earth'sglorious works fast mingling with her mould; 

But still these nameless chroniclers of death, 

Midst the deep silence of the unpeopled heath, 

Stand in primeval artlessness, and wear 

The same sepulebral mien, aud almost share storms. 

Th’ eternity of nature, with the forms 

Of the crow'd hills beyond, the dweliings of the 


Further philosophical reflections on these monuments follow; and an 
allusion to some drnidical remains on the eastern side of Dartmoor brings 
on a uoble description of the rites of these aneient and savage priests, 

But wilder sounds were there: th'imploring cry, 
That woke the forest’s echo in reply, 
Bat not the heart's !—Unmov'd, the wizward train 
Stood round their haman victim, and in vain 
His prayer for mercy rose; in vain his glance 
Look'd up, appealing to the blne expanse, 
Where, io their calm immortal beauty, shone 
Heaven's cloudless orbs, With faint and fainter moan, 
Bonnd on the shrine of sacrifice he lay, 
Till, drop by d:on, life’s entrent ebb'd away; 
Till sock and turf grew deenlv, darkly red, 
And the pale meon gleam’d paler on the dead. 
Have such things been, and here ?—where stillness dwells 
Midst the rade barrows and the moorland-swells, 
Thus undistarb’d ?—Oh! Jong the gulph of time 
Hath clos’d in darkness o’er those days of crime, : 


And earth no-vestige of their path retaims,,, pias 


co i é . 
Wirth records of man’s couflicts and his doom, 
His spirit and his dast—the altar and the tomb, 


From these contemplatiens our delightful poetess turns to England's 
modern times, when 
coccccecee Every breeze 

Bore sounds of triamph o’er her own biue seas ; 

And other lands, redeem’d and joyous, drank 

Tie life-blood of her heroes, as they sank [wave 

On the red fields they won; whose wild flowers 

Now, in loxuriant beauty, o’er their grave. 

Many of their opponents were prisoners at Dartmoor ; 
pornostars ... And there were some, whose dreams 
Were of sweet homes, by chainless mountainstreams, 
And of the vine-clad hills, and many a strain, 

And festal melody of Loire or Seine, 

And of those mothers who had watch’d and wept, 
When ow the field th’ unshelier’d conscript slept, 
Bath’d with the midnight dews. Aud some were there 
Of sterner spirits, barden’d by despair ; 

Who, in their dark imaginings, again 

Fir'd the rich place and the stately fane, 

Drank in the victim's shriek, as music’s breath, 

Aud liv’d o’er scenes, the festivals ef death! 


And there was mirth too!—strange and savage mirth, 
More fearful far than all the woes of earth! 
The lavghter of cold hearts, and scoffs that spring 
From minds, for which there is no sacved thing, 
And rausient bursts of fierce, exalting glee,— 
The lightwing’s flash upon its blasted tree! 


But still, howe’er the soul's disguise were worn, 
If fiom wild reveiry, or hanghty scorn, 
Cr bnovant hope, it won an outward show, 
Slight was the mask, andall beneath it—woe, 


Mrs. Hemans dwells on this theme, and paints Several portraits; but 
in the end ieaves particular scenes for the geuveral prospect of peace: — 


It is a glorions hour when Spring goes forth, 
O’er the bleak mountains of the shadowy North, 
And, with one radiant glance, one magic breath, 
Wakes all things lovely from ‘he sleep of death 5 
While the giad voices of a thousand streams, 
Busting their bondage, triumph in hear beams! 

But peace hash nubler changes! O’ec the mind, 
The warm and living spirit of mankind, 

Her influence breathes, and bids the blighted heart, 
To life aud hope trom desolation stant! 
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She witha look dissolves the captive’s chain, 
Peopling with beauty widow’d homes again; 
Around the mother, in her closing vear, 
Gathering her sons once more, and from the tears 
Of the dim past, but winning porer light, 

To make the present more serenely briyht. 


Nor rests that influence here. From clime to clime, 
In silence gliding with the stream of time, 
Still doth it spread, borne onwards, as abreeze 
With healing on its wings, o’er isles and seas : 
And, as heaven's breath call’d forth, with genial power, 
From the drv wand, the almond’s living flower ; 
So doth its deed-felt charm in secret move 
The coldest heart to gentle deeds of love; 
While round its pathway nature softly glows, 
And the wide desert blossoms as the rose. 


Anapostrophe to the barrenheath, a prophesy of its culture, anda 
pious anticipation of religions rites amid its peopled bowers, are givenin 
janguage at once patriotic, pathetic, and poetical. The while con- 


cludes thus :--- 


Oh! there are loftier themes, for him, whose eyes 
Have search’d the depths of life’s realities, 
Than the red battle, or the trophied car,, 
Whirling the monarch-victor fast and far ; 
There are more noble strains than thove which swell 
The triumphs, Raiv may saffice to tell! 


Ye Prophet-bards, who sat in elder days, 
Beneath the palms of Jndah? Ye, whose lays 
With torrent rapture from their source on high, 
Borst in the strength of immortality! 

Ob! not alone, those, haunted groves among, 
Of conquering hosts, of empires crush’d ye sung, 


«felt dagtin’ 
With the bright day sling '@ fanlore mre wnte ty 


To dry the tear, to bind the broken reed, 

To make the home of peace in hearts that bleed! 
With beams of hope to pierce the dungeon’s gloom, 
And pour eternal star-light o’er the tomb! 


And bless’d and hallow’d be its haunts! for there 
Hath man’s high soul been rescued from despair !— 
There hath th’immortal spark for heaven been nurs’d.— 
There from the rock the springs of life have burst, 
Quenchless and pure! and holy thoughts, that rise, 
Warm from the source of human sympathies,— 
Where’er its path of radiance may be trac’d, 

Shall find their temple in the silent waste. 


On a poem crowned as this has been, and snatched as this is from 
almost private cirenlation, criticism is bound to be silent, or if it speak, 
to speak only in the merited language of praise. We are glad to abstain 
in a single instance from the painful part of our office ; and more glad to 
feel it to be onr duty to offer a warm and cordial tribute of ap- 
planse to the elegant mind and cnitivated taste ofa lady whose genius 
has been so honourably distinguished. That the Institntion may improve 
wpon its first decision, and loug continue to evoive and rgward literary 
talent in its highest effo.ts, is a consummation devontly to be wished. 
The beginning is at least anspicions ; and it is most satisfactory to know 
that in all human probability the Royal Society, now nearly matured un- 
der the fostering protection of our illustrious Monarch, will very speedi- 
ly tuke its elevated and powerful station in the moral and literary world, 
and perform with regularity, according to settle laws, its splendid circle 
in the sphere which it is soeminently calculated to fill and enlighten 
And it is the more gratifying to us to have this to state; becanse whis- 
pers have been indastrionsly circulated that the design was abondoned 

~an invention which, like that of His Majesty’s having sold the Royal 
Library, had no other foundation but a wish toasperse a Sovereign, whose 
delight and pride it assuredly is to cherish letters, aud promote the best 
interests of learuing and genias. 

a 


Taste in Dress. —Notwithstanding the distress of the times, a taste 
for fashionable articles is the prevailing foible, even when education 
has vot given the pewer accurately to describe them—An instance of 
this occurred the other day at a well-kuown shop in Truro, into which 
a young country girl entered to purchase a muslin gown, When pressed 


tod @ the particular article she wanted, she replied with much 
nacrtte, thatshe did not know exactly; but that it must be a musiin 
gE wu wilt a coloured tail, and things made to lappety in about the heels, 
~~ Cronwall Gazette, 
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Relic in freland 


The flowing is theset of principles npon which, we believe, the 
Government feel disposed to act :— 
PRINCIPLES, 
To be attended to ia the distribution of the money granted to alle. 
viate the scarcity, which at present prevails in some districts of Ireland, 





The present local scarcity that prevails in parts of Ireland ‘iffers 
from f mines in general, and snggests (in some respects), a different 
course of proceeding ia the efforts to mitigate its severity. 

In general there are but two resources in famine—economy and 
multiplication of food, 


The former, thongh at all times important, is not so essential in the 
present case, (save only in one articie, potatoes), becau-e there is a super- 
abundance of provisions, in general, throughout the country, thongh un- 
equally dispersed. 

The multiplication of feod in the districts were scarcity provzils, 
ought in general to be sought from onr internal resonrees. Importation 
would aggravate another calamity, ‘“‘adepressed market,” and thus 
perhaps disappoint the importer’s speculation also. 


The difficulties in the way of maltiplying food, or procuring supplies 
in the distressed districts, seem to be chiefly two. 

Ist, Want of money, and general impoverishment, (more or less) of 
all classes. 

2d, The ignorance and prejudice of many of the lower erders, and 
the local disturbances, 


Tf those difficnities were ont af the way, the markets wonld fina 
theirlevel. The object of all should be to bring things as nearly as pos- 
sible to this their natural state. 


_, The pecuniary aid proposed to be afforded by Government, will 
mitigate the first difficulty. 

Wherever diffienlties of a local natnre, or connected with the present 

obstruct the transit of provisions, they ought to be immedi- 
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adopted to remove them. nt that all practicable measure y 


Tothe general rule of not encouraging importation there may be au 
exception, namely potatoes, as in point of fact, there may be a Scarcity, 
of that article, on an average of the whole island, : 

And with respect to this article the most rigid economy must be 
exercised, it should, as far as possible be interdicted as food in the dis. 
tressed district during the ensning three weeks and reserved for seed. 


Every imducement shall be held out for the cultivation ef potatoes 
in those quarters, 

The modes best adapted in each particular district we occur to the 
monagers on the spot, bntit is obvious that antil an adequate snpply of 
other food is procared, all efforts to accomplish this object must fail. 


In every artificial interference with the regular order of providence 
and society, evil will be mixed with good; it is the uecessity of the case 
that can alone justify the interference at all. 


The utmost vigilance must be exercised toreduce the evil insepera- 
bly connected with the Lest meant endeavonrs, as much as possible, and 
to this end some general ptivcipies are obviously necessary to be attend. 
eid to. 

Ist, To avoid as much as possible gratuities distribution, 

2d, As far as practicable to relieve the poor by employment. 

3d, Por this purpose, to combine utillity inthe work with the em. 
ployment as far as possible; but still to make the empioyment of the 
poor, ratherthon the accomplishment of the work, the object; to prefer 
small local ude: takings, and those that would not be otherwise cairicd 
on, to those ona great seale, or which would be certainly done, though 
ata more distaut period, 

Works on & great seale have a tendency to invite an acenmulation 
of numbers io a given spot, aud probably to disappoint the greater part 
of them. 


4th, To give low wages. This is obviously expedient, as well to 
diffuse the relief among greater numbers, as to prevent interference 
with the ordinary demand for labourers, 

5th, To insist on’benafide » ork. 

The assistance of Government will bear a proportion to the local 
exertions, whether insubscription or superintendence. 

Witttam Grecory, Wu.tiam Disney, Perer LATOUCHE, JuN., 
Tuomas P. LuscomBr, Geerer RExny, 

May 16, 1822, 
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Abdication of John the Second. 


To the Editor of the J urnal. 
Sir, 

Amongst the numerous reports respecting the abdication 
of Joun THe Seconp, there is one that late circumstances have 
rendered probable, 

You, Sir, may remember that for several days the Joun 
Bute appeared without an Editorial paragraph, and it is whisper- 
ed about in certain circles that there were serious intentions of 
eutting the Editor's tullub, which being deemed personal, and more- 
over his Tauric Majesty considering this motion of retrench- 
ment in the civil list, as savouring more of those Whiggish prin- 
ciples, which it was the object of Joun to put down —Tue Kixe 


| OF THE BULLs ceased to reign. 
* * * 


Deposition of John the fourth. 


O just admired and lost! 
Beloved and mourned ! 


To the Editor of the Journal. 





Sir, 
It is with inexpressible crief that I inform you that 


those lawless Freemen, the Taurists, have risen against their 
venerable Sovereign, and with sacrilegious hands have hurled him 
from his throne. The more this excellent Prince opened the 
articles of his constitutional charter, and evinced a diposition to 
govern by Law, the more did their rebellious hearts resist his se- 
ductive concessions, and revolt against his paternal beneficence. 
And now ,the world is suspended on the election which these 
Anarchists, will make of a new Sovereign, it being understood 
that the crown will be adjudged to him who shall come nearest to 
the ineffable and incomprehensible virtaes of Jonn the Second. 


Farewell the delicious visions with which for alittle week 
we have been enchanted! Farewell the nole-able remedy for 
Agricultural and.all other distress, and for the depression of the 
exchange! Farewell the delights consequent on the introduction 
of Colonization, and the gorgeous and awfal pictare of the two 
Amphyctionic Councils seated on the Neelgerry Hills, the Council 
of Ancients consisting of Forty Representatives of the Company 
and Forty Representatives of the Governor General ; the Council 
of Youngsters consisiting of Two hnadred Representatives of the 
Company and of Two hundred Representatives of the Governor 
General! The mere memory of such things crowded into so 
eet a reign will unfit us for the. enjoyment of ordinary life, 
INCONSOLABLE. 


Sudren Events. 


We have heen surely dreaming for the last three days: It 
never can be true that A race of Kings, like that of the Taurie 
Dynasty, have been cut off, as John the Second, John the Third, 
and Jobn the Fourth, are said to be—the last almost before the 
crown and sceptre had been presented ‘to him. Yet, from all 
qaarters we have confirmations of the fact ; and after rubbing our 
eyes to satisfy ourselves whether we were ‘asleep or awake, these 
rapidly succeeding events still appear in allthestern andsober 
coloring of reality. Some great revolution must be at hand ;—and 
these are but.the Signs of the Times to aster it in. Whether the 
late egcentrio wanderings of the planet Venus, so accurately des- 
eribed by our Calcutta Seers a few months ago, related ‘to these 
portentous changes we know not; bat this at least is certain. that 
the events themselves deserve to be corsidered among prodizies, 
if what could neither be anticipated before it happened nor can 
even now be accounted for, deserves that name. 








Among the mavy reasons assigned for Jonn THe Fourtu’s 
resignation, aud already spread abroad by, Rumour witb her 
thousand tougees in every lane and gully of shis, busy City, 
are—Ist. The general dissatisfaction which was expressed 


by the BuLL’s supporters at the new Editot's* Whiggish and 
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Anti-Tauric politics ;—2dly, the gravity and scrionsness of 
hisspeculations in political economy ;—3rdly, the indisposition of 
the Editor to keep up the perpetual war of cOntroversy against 
the JournNnaL. for which the Butt was originally and almost ex- 
clusively established ;—4thly, the want of time on the part of the 
Editor to superintend the Selections of the Paper, so that being 
left entirely tothe Prioter, Whig dectrines and liberal senti- 
ments might be likely by mere accident to occupy an equal space 
with the slang from Blackwood and the still. worse matter from 
the London Butt. 


For the sake of the Indian Press, and its respectability of 
character, we are sorry that the last Editor was so soon forced to 
abandon his undertaking; for, notwithstanding his eccentric 
notions on political economy, beinga perfeet Gentleman, a sound 
Lawyer, and a liberal Whig, we had every thing to hope from 
his co-operating aid. But we may easily form anidea of how 
bad a Concern must be, when a man hecomes disgusted with it 
in three short days, or finds himself so trammeled that these 
is, no choice left him between sacrificing his principles or sacri- 
ficing his salary! This, indeed, if wehave heard aright, was re- 
duced from 1,000 Rupees to 500 per Month, for reasons which 
(to use the words of the Proprietors on another occasion) “ we 
should not perhaps be justified in mentioning ;’’ but we rejoice 
to see such a man among us, as one.who would not hesitate if the 
salary were ten times as great, to throw it up the moment be was 
called upon to maintain a cause or support a principle in which 
his heart did not go freely and fully with his hand. 


The learned Editor will, we hope, be more successful in his 
own original element at the Bar, of which he is likely to become, 
we learn, an active and efficient Member, Whatthe poor Butt 
will do next, we know not, after all its Leaders have “ turned their 
hacks upon themselves.” The best thing that we could suggest 
would he that it should (in the same noble nhraseology) “ stand pros- 
trate.” or he offered up as a sacrifice to Ignorance and Intolerance 
in Tank Square, till the “ principles of resurrection” (of which 
the same choice comnounder of phrases from which we quote 
spoke ona late occasion), shall re-animate his clay with some 
nobler spirit, or give hina at least the power to live for some good 
and useful purpose. —_—_—_ 


Sporting. 


Stand forth, ye Champions, who the ganntlet wield, 

Or you, the swiftest Racers of the Field — 

Staud forth, ye Sportsmen, who these pa:times grace, 
Youth wields the gaunlet—let him win the Race.—Pope. 





To the Editor of the Journal: 
Sir, 

The juvenile production in the Joun Butt of to-day, 
is not bad. I like the New Eiditor’s vein also; and hope, with 
Tory principles, to find ro want of toleration——nothing hostile to 
common sense —nothing of cant, hypocrisy, or persecuting intol- 
lerance. 


Judicious in selecting, he will obtain his share of rational 
contributors; and though of a different way of thinking from 
yourself and Correspondents, he may become respectable, (by that 
means) useful, and entertaining. Not to forget the Younc Sports- 
MEN, with whom I commenced my Letter. Let me say that he 
has shewn much tact (though Lord Byron does not like the word) 
and observation, Many (not so young) may not be ashamed of 
his principles, and be found anxious to support the pleasures of 
the Turf with such feelings. I, Sir, am one; and althoughI have 
no Horses to ran, yet, I shall be & bearty promoter of any plan 
the Stewards shall frame upon his youthful and well considered 
suggestion, 

; Your’s, &e. 
no ANTI-VINEGAR, 


Note,—Why should not the Government be solicited to give 
a Stud Plate, to be run for by Stud Horses? It would enhance 
their sale prices, 
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\ On Endian Colonization. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 





Sir, 

In common with yourself I have been much gratified on 
seeing the political regeneration of the BuLL actually established ; 
may he proceed as he has begun, and my earnest prayer shall be 
esto perpetaa, Whata triumph have you not obtained, in com- 
mon with two thirds of your countrymen in India, and under the 
sanction of that Philosophic Historian, Mr. Mill, to see the opi- 
nions you have always maintained on the grand question of In- 
dian Colenization openly canvassed and recommended in the 
pages of your contemporary, the BULL; a Paper which we may 
fairly assume as speaking the sentiments of a very numerous 
class of Calcutta Inhabitants, amd by the same inference, as 
evineing a total change of opinion on the grandest and most in- 
dispensible question relative to Tadia. If the common sense of 
that class of people has however tardily been extracted from its 
inmost recesses, and now positively refuses to retrograde, the 
powers of conviction, 80 often, so long, apheid in the Journat, 
must in spite of fate itself, procure you oo ordinary share of 
thanks and approbation from the Public. No man with his eyes 
open, in or out of India, can in my hamble opinion adduce a sin- 
gle argument supported by fact or proved by demonstration, which 
mititates against the free and epen Cotonization of India, though 
no doubt those gifted with the powers of eloqaence may please 
themselves and amuse others by saying plausible and ingenious 
things, while argumenty by thousands, brought on the tapis on 
the broad base of mathematical and philosophic induction, have 
already appeared ig various quarters, and are daily increasing. 


In the mean while, one question occurs —Since the good sense 
of the British nation almost succeeded in destroying the Company’s 
Charter in 1813, what woald the effect. on India have been, had 
such a measure been carried into execution? No doubt aumerous 
adventurers would have crowded into our Indian ports of ail 
sorts and descriptions ; many like the free traders, would have 
calculated without their host, and have lost their little all. Crimes 
would have probably increased among the lower orders of English 
Colonists, and occasional bickerings in particular districts 
might likewise have takem place between them and the Na- 
tives; bat could not that be put down by wise management ? 
and could suchin any apparent degree affect tithes country, 
Imean India or England! The expenee of getting here, and 
the demand of Colonists, like thet’of the market, woald after 
the first year's. glut soon find its proper level, aad thea pro- 
gressively increase, while example here and correspondence 
with home, would, undes.an energetic and liberal Government, open 
the eyes of our fellow subjects to the chance of bettering their 
condition by eoming to. India, aad te a knowledge of the 
necessary requisites for embarking in seach speculation. That the 
Company's Chaater will, on its expiration, not be renewed, we have 
the best possible reasons for believing ; and were it not that the 
war ia Spain occupied so much of the exclusive attention of. the 
nation io 1813, India would in every probability have at this 
day been a Colony ofthe Empire. It is not the fear of Lodia 
establishing her indepenence of the parent state, that is the hinge 
oo which the anti-colonists hang their objection ; it is their pre- 
tended, or by some perhaps real appreheusious that the popula: 
tion of the country, if not impaverished and ruined by influx of 
European Colonists, would in its effects excite insurrection and 
revolt, and terminate in tearing this, the brightest Jewel of the 
Crown, from the English nation ; and secondly, that if this did not 
happen, the additional powerful patronage and influence thrown 
inte the bands of the Crown (already so dangerous) from an vadue 
balance of power in its favor, would enable ao ambitions. Prince 
or Minister to subvert the constitution and employ Bayonets for 

The first of these grand objections, viz, the complete. inde- 
pendenee of India or Britain, (in short another America,) is too 
distant in the prospect to give any cause of alarm, as several 
centuries mast elapse before that can occur; when the day reaily 
artives, why, as the Edinburgh Reviewers say, should we aot 
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wish to see Iadia another America, when her ability and interest 
prompts her to become so for what would the utility of an ex- 
pensive regal Government in America have been to Great Britain ; 
if still an appendage to the Mother Country, contrasted with the 
benefits we now derive from her as a free and independent nation? 
The fear of destraction to our Government and Constitution, 
assumed from the increased influence of the Crown, cannot, I 
think, be fairly entertained for a moment ; for what is the Govern- 
ment of India, as it now obtains? Is it not vested in the Crown 
through the Board of Controul? cannot Lord Londonderry, by 
writing to any Governor General that has been, or may hereafter 
come to govern us here, get an appointment for a friend 
be chooses to mention’? and are not many of the Courts of Pro- 
prietors and Directors, Members of Parliament and Staunch 
Whigs? This may appear a strange argument, but it is nota 
far-fetched one, since His Majesty's Government virtually govern 
India at present, but the check to unbounded: power in the part 
of the Crown is virtually offered by the Whigs in Parliament, so 
far as relates to Ladia, in common with other subjects of alleged 
misrale, and particularly strengthened by many Members of Parli- 
ament from the body of the Coart of Directors and Proprietors of 
India Stock, who, though passive and obedient enough for the most part, 
would, from their more extensive knowledge of India, and a total 
separation of interests on the destruction of their Charter, not 
fail to open the eyes of the people to many important consider- 
ations new stadiously concealed, while India under a free Local 
Government would soon rise sufficiently in importance to secare 
a proper representation of her rights, by delegates of her 
arm, sentto the British Parliament. There are few who have 
resided in the interior of India, that have chosen to see with their 
own eyes the good effects originating to the Natives from the 
few Europeans residing at particular places tn the interior ; from 
the capital employed by them, their communication of asefal 
arts, hitherto unknown in India, their enterpising example and 
superior intelligence and moral conduct. Take Mongyr and Patna 
for example, places where Europeans have long established 
themselves in every kind of aseful and mechanical trade in wood, 
iron, and metals generally, aud in the manufactuteef every thing 
for domestic utility and comfort. Barreilly and Cawnpore are 
also examples, but not so fally applicable to the question as the 
district of Tirhoot, Io that part of the Behar Province, there are 
many European settlers solely occupied in the cultivation of In- 
digo—and studding every quarter of the country —with houses, 
factories, &c. These seem to have always come under the deno- 
mination of intelligent and well educated English Gentlemen 
living in a community almost in common—“ living with one ane; 
her” in general harmony, and on all occasions, for a series of yeare 
(tomy own cortain knowledge) highly sespected by the Company 4 
Servants, who owe to them much valuable information on ail 
subjects of Police and Individual Native character, and have 
never been ashamed to ask as well as to receive their opinions 
and advice. , . 
Mr. Mill, in,writing his History of Tadia, would have been 
thankfal for this piece of information, when the resalt of this in- 
telligence, perfect harmooy, and honest exertion ts considered ; 
for it is well known that searce a single Civil Suit is filed im the 
Native Court of the district, without the previous knowledge, or 
as the case may be, recommendation of some oue of these Gen- 
tlemen—who are always consulted, er who from local residence: 
hears and generally knows the merits of the case, Oftentimes, 
therefere, have the Civil Authorities benefited by the communi- 
cations of those individuals—while scarce @ single lawless or’ 
criminal act committed im the district escapes the like scratiny.. 
The consequence is tbat the Police of the Tirhoot District is ia 
general admirably well managed. The above however more 
particularly bears to, the state of that disttict some years 


back, when I resided in it, and was enabled to see the trath of 


ve simee that 

the facts. Tt mayperhaps, from various causes; have # 

tiate deteriorated, but I should be sorry indeed to thiok on 
find it so —Is this not a legitimate conclusion for Colomization. 

But many weighty considerations still demand a minute survey. 

before » simultaneous influx of Europeans could be admitted ; ro 
Grst of these I would peomownce to be, the compilation of a Code 
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Civil and Criminal Law for Brtish India, equally for the benefit of 
Europeans and Natives, (religion only excepted) founded on Bri- 
tish jurisprudence, but in application to sound sense and experi- 
ence —and suited in short to the nature of things.—The introduc- 
tion of our Language, and Translations from it into the Native 
languages of ail our best works of Literature, Science, and Art; 
Trial by Jury, a Free Press, and Schools paid for by Govern- 
ment, inevery Village, and conducted ander the superintendance 
of Europeans. Academies or Colleges inevery District, an efficient 
European Police, and the establishment of Government Villages on 
waste Lands in all parts of the Country. The proprietory right of 
selling lands to Europeans, not to be made an act of enforcement, 
but optional with the Natives; and the number of Colonists to be 
limited for the first few years, to enable them to assist the after- 
comers, if necessary, and to prevent that distress to themselves, 
which now bears so hard on the Cape-Settlers, and the proper dis- 
tribution of themin the Provinces, are ail well worthy of mature 
attention. Even supposing so much accomplished, how amply 
would your brother Editor's positions, and those of the worthy 
Serampore Missionaries and others, be established, 


Lam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Gardens, Nov. 6, 1822. 


Bombay Marine. 


Te the Bditor of the Journel, 


Having perused a Correspondence in your Paper, un- 
der the signature of A Frrenp To tHe Brave, and that of A MAN 
rN THE Moon, calculated to give birth to feelings, which, I believe, 
have no existence at present, 1am induced to offer a few re- 
marks on the subject. 


Io the first letter of A Faienp ro THe Brave, after enquiring 
how it happens that the Officers of the Bombay Marine have not 
been incladed in the honors of the “ Order of the Bath,” he adds 
“I should be glad to see the invidious distinction removed in 
the Company's Service.” 

The conferring the Order of the Bath on any portion of 
the Honorable Company’s Military Officers, was, I conceive, a 
spontaneous act of Our Most Gracious Sovereign, who was 
condescendingly pleased to recognize the eminent services of a 
British Army, consisting of more than 100,000 men, by whose pow- 
erful and effective support His Majesty had obtained an acces- 
sion of Territory, far more extensive and populous than His 
European Dominions. 


The powerful efforts and consequent influence of so large a 
Force, could not fail to attract the notice aod admiration of 
a beneficient Sovereign, who has on every occasion sought to 
promote the happiness of His Sabjects, and to reward worth. 
That those honourable distinetions which had been so liberally 
distributed in Europe, should not have been extended to that 
victorious Army which had atchieved the conquest of India, 
might bave appeared invidious; bat that they should sot have 
been extended to the Officers of the Bombay Marine, cannot 
create surprise. 


The Bombay Marine Force is so sniall, that it is more than 
probable His Majesty is apaware of their existence asa Military 
Body, and were it otherwise, by the constitution of the Order, in 
my humble opinion they labour under disabilities, which might 
operate to their exelesion. It is unnecessary for me to point out 
the supposed disability, and the discussion of be subject is pro- 
bably altogether objectionable ; buwever, permit me to add that 
but a few years ago the Henprabie Company's Army laboured 
under the same disability, and were only relieved from it bya 
most gracious act of the Crown; the Army, however, at that period 
consisted of mote than 60,000 men, and it may be reasonably 

“expected, that when the Bombay Marine Force consists of 60 sail 
of the fimo, they may be equally fortunate. ’ 

It mast, however, be admitted that there are many other 


modes of rewarding merit and exciting emulation, without a 
protuse distributtes of Stars and Ribbons, whose valae, like that 





MITHYALA. 


Sir, 


: 


into the market; and if the enjoyment of liberal Pay and Allow- 
ances, rapid Promotion, perfect Equipment, and the most anxious 


: solicitude and tenderness exhibited by Authority for the feelings 
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of every other cummodity, is depreciated by ihe quantity throwe ; 
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and pretensions of the Officers of the Bombay Marine can excite 
gratitude, the Officers of that Corps can never prove angrateful ; 
and the full enjoymeat of such solid advantages may have arrested 
their attention, and repressed those aspirations which aré moro 
frequently created by vanity than worth, and have thus spared 
themselves the mortification of thinking with A FrignD TO THE 
Brave that the distinction was invidious, and may with great 
propriety leave the discussion of all claims to those branches of 
the Honorable Company’s Force who have more merit to cteate 
demands and more powerful arguments to support them than ean be 
offered by the Officers of the Bombay Marine. 


Calcutta, Nov. 4, 1822. INEXPEDIENT. 
Beform in Endta. 


—_—_— 


To the Editor of the Journal. 


Conceiving it to be laudable to bring to Pablic Notice all 
laudable acts and deeds,"I take the liberty of troubling you with 
this letter, and to beg the insertion of it in your JouKNaL, wait- 
ing anxiously for the satisfaction I shalt thereby derive. 


The abuses prevalent in the Nizam's Dominions were so 
prominently pernicious, that were it not for he gencrous aid 
granted by the Supreme Government, and exercised by one whose 
every act abounds with discretion, it would have ere now met 
that rain which nothing short of the present system of Reform 
could have avoided. It was in the year 1821, that the ahield of 
British protection interposed its influence in counteracting the 
growing evils; and the first step taken towards the restoration 
of order and confidence amongst the lower classes of people of 
the Nizam’s Government, was the intreduction of Revenue Set- 
tlements ; which define and limit the Government demands on the 
Ryots or Cultivators, according to the ability of the Districts or 
Villages so engaging, with a precressive increase of Revenue 
for a térm of 3, 5, and even 7 years. (ihe middle term is extant). 
Since the adoption of this system other beneficial effects have 
artsen, besides the cessation of extortion and rapacity, with a 
series of other evils. Sach few however as continue to exist. 
are immediately complained against, and due notice is taken of 
them by Officers employed for the purpose of receiving Arzees, 
Petitions, &e. These Officers shew a manifest disposition to 
afford redress, and their ears are always open to the jast claims 
of complainants. Before the establishment of this work, there 
was no knowing when extortion was or was not committed, for 
no engagements were entered into with the Coltivators, and 
therefore no specific demand could have been levied, bot the 
wants of their masters were to be satisfied in any way and in 
any manner. About this period of confusion, so great was the 
dread of the Cultivators, that rather than open their mouths 
against their Oppressors, they would suffer any tortare, but now 
such is the confidence inspired in the minds of this part of the 
Community that they do not hesitate to complain even against 
the Executive of the Nizam’s Government if occasiog renders it 
necessary. 

The Nizam’s Territory, for the last two years, has so mach 
increased in prosperity, the Ryots or Coltivators have so 
much confidence in British interference and in British justice, 
and the poor have reaped so many blessings from the same source, 
that the epoch will be remembered by the Nizam’s Government 
and its now happy subjects as long as feelings of gratitude 
remain in the breast of man. 


All classes of people are thawkfal to the Britis Govern- 
ment for the acknowledged benefits’ ateruing from itd inter- 





Str, 


: position; anda great proportion of these thanks fall to the lot of 


that traly worthy Gentleman who bas the honor of being its Re- 
presentative. To promote the welfare of the country or to 
destroy the root of ruiv, which would have been inevitable but 
for his measures, I bave seen sone work with more cheerful- 
gess nor with mere exertion. 


~ October 12, 1822, A HINDOO BRITON, 
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The Mirror of a PMinor Stage. 3 And hear a counsel, that a fool would lend, 








: ” Ou trifling words, no emphasis retain, 
**O grant me hon:st fume, or grant me none” — Pore. : And when enrag’d, in modesty declaim : 
— $ Study each gesture of the Protean stage, 
While some the Actors praise, and some upbraid, : Gentle in love; but dreadfal when in rage, 
Avo humbie Bard implores the Muse’s aid; N Learn well these parts, and be that first is nam’d, 
O quick descend! my simple Lay inspire, : Upon the list, e’er long by B—— sham’d 


And fill a Poet with a Critic’s fire. 

To shew the virtues, and the faults be mine, © 
That damn the Actor, or that make him shine. 
And O ye Niue! be this my task alone, 

To jadge the laurel where it’s fairly won. 

See first the stage by mighty F trod, 

As on he moves, he thinks himself a God, 
Shines to the audience when in injured love, 
And hears the boxes and the pit approve: 

Sees puffs in Papers, and believes them right, 
And bragging, tells you of last Tuesday night. 
Slight read in Drama, he attempts the parts, 
Embarrass’d, pauses, and half damned, starts: 
Studied in many, bat complete in few, 

He struts in Zanga, or in Shakespear's Jew : 
Treads in the paths, where Kemble once has been, 
And thinks himself an equal match for Kean, 
Lo B next attempts the tragic scene, 
While ev) motion shews what once he’s been. 
On either side a heaving roll is civen, 

Like hapless bark, betwixt the seas and heaven. 
Bat whiere’s the part, in which this Actor shines, 
His hoarse rough verse resounding in his lines; 
His thundering dreadful in each feeling part, 
May reach the ear, bot never gains the heart: 
Knows nooght of sweetness or of Nature’s ease, 
And only tires us when he tries to please. 

Bat should you want some Chieftain of a clan, 
On lawless Robber B—— is your man, 

In this he’d shine, in this alone he’s fit, 

To draw the praises of the wondering pit. 
Hear every box his lawless form approve, 

Nor wish again to strat in scenes of love. 

See P—— next attempts the comic part, 

At every line, he gains upon the heart. 

In Jarvie’s form, his every power appears 

And Nature’s voice falls on our raivsh’d ears. 
Next H—— appears upon the honoar’d stage, 
With hoary locks, and eyes bedim'd with age. 
You'd think the winter of his age becun, 

And fast approaching was his setting sun. 
Perhapsiitis, bat yet no wreath appears, 

To mark the actions of his former years; 

All he’s obtain’d is but the public laugh, 

And when retiring he may gain their scoff: 
Sink to the grave, among the ignoble dead, 
Withont a stone, to mark his reverend head. 
Next M—— comes, who acts a certain line, 
Where comic wit, and humour well combine : 
Shews itis here, that he excells the most, 

And draws the raptures of the approving host. 
But move him onwards to a higher sphere, 

And thus the andience, whispering you'll hear : 
“Ts this the man, who plav’d us Karls’s part, 
And shew’d us Natore with an Actor’s art? 

Tt never can, but should it e’en be he, 

His only line is lower comedy ; 

Nor must he dare in trayie scenes to soar, 

If this his aim, let him appear no more.” 

See B—— next »s grim and dark as death, 
Who play’d in Rashleigh, and he’d play Macbeth; 
» And play it well. his tragic form is fine, 

His voice contriv'd toguit the changing line; 

But still he’s wanting in that native ease, 

That forms an Actor, and must always please. 

And therefore bearken, though unkaown, my friend, 


ser 


Shall yield the laurels and the buskins too, 

Nor wish to strut againin Shakespear’s Jew ; 

But give the honours when they're fairly won, 

By Shakespear’s favourite, and Melpomene’s son, 


Now will Ising, a soft and sweeter strain, 

To shew the graces of the female train ; 

Bat with those graces, let their faults be shewn, 
That both the sides may to the world be known. 
And foremost on the stage see one appears, 

Her form complete and mach improv’d by years, 
Forward in Drama, eager to be seen, 

She’d grasp at Juliet, orat Henry’s Queen: 

But guard the stage, and give her not the part, 
Where scenes of misery wring the feeling heart: 
Where Lovers cross’d, by some disaster driven, 
Mix in one soul and raise their sighs to heaven, 
To give her this by every power forbear, 

Lest we should hear her, whining out Lothair, 
Lothair ! that word where allthe passions rise, 
And all the soul’s seen rushiog to the eyes; 
Where every finer feeling is exprest 

And various tumults rage within the breast; 

But ’stead of these she’d neither joy nor sorrow, 
But hail’d “ Lothair” asif she’d said “ good morrow :” 
* Good morrow he” with “ah! my dearest Cit, 
“ Bat where last night ? O I was in the pit, 

“ Attracted thither by some scenes that please, 
“ J see an Actress of the name of R x 

“ Indeed, my dear, T happened to be there, 

“ Bat left the boxes when she ery’d Lothair,” 
Next H comes, in homble Matty drest, 
Shines in our eves, and reigns within our breast, 
Though homely clad, and from some rustic shade, 
She shines with lusture in the Scottish maid ; 
That every grace that she can boast appears 
And youthfull dress a°ds beauty to her years. 
Here she may live, bat move her ont of this, 
She stands in danger of the poison’d hiss. 

Bat to escane it she must keep to one, 

And act in Matty and in hor alone. 

What nymph is that angelic all divine? 

As Nemo*® wished, so I, that she were ming, 

But O! she’s young, and young as she appears, 
Ive heard her judgement’s riper than her years, e 
So I will spare her, lest the tender flower 

That hardly bads should wither in av hour. 

And curst be he that gains one fatal dar 

To wound a nymph that bears the name of H—— 


There stile are others in this field of fathe, 

Who yet perhaps may gain an Actor’s name ; 

Of them we've little seen we must confess, 

The more we see them we may like them less; 
But as their entrauce on the stage is new, 

Their faults are many and their graces few, ' 
Their gestures awkward, and their looks confus’d, 
And therefore spare them, O! Satiric Muse. 
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* Alluding to.some observations made in the Journal under that signature, 
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Local News. 


Sporting. —We have been requested by the Stewards of the 
Races to mention that the First Calcutta Meeting has been alter- 
ed from Monday the 8th to Monday the 16th of December next 


Magistracy.—We understand that S. Swinton, Esq. J. P. 
Larkins, Esq. and G. J, Siddons, Esq. have recently been put 
in Commission as Justices of the Peace. 


Musical Entertainment.—The Fashionable World are about 
to receive a very high gratification, we learn, from a Concert 
for the benefit of Mr. Scheidlenberger, which takes place to- 
morrow evening, Friday, the 8th instant. On this occasion, 
Mrs. John Shakespear has, with great kindness, given to Mr. 
Scheidlenberger, the use of her elegant mansion ; and the prin- 
cipal Amateurs of the Settlement have readily yielded to the 
Leader’s request,in granting all the required assistance. The 
greatest attraction of the evening will, however, be in the aid 
so handsomely granted by several of the Ladies of the Presiden- 
cy, both in Instrumental and Vocal pieces ; and we sincerely 
hope that the benevolent intentions of those whose patronage 
has been so actively and practically shewn to Mr. Scheidlenberger 
will be fally realized, and that his reward will be commensurate 
with the pleasure which we may fairly anticipate the audience 
will derive from his exertions, aided as they will be by the most 
effective amateur combination that could be commanded. 


Reply to Mnus in Turba, 
To the Editor of the Journal, 








Sir, 

Your Correspondent Unus in Tursa is wrong (I ask 
pardon for the flatness of the contradiction) in supposing [ had 
any other view, than to shew the Writers of whom I spoke some- 
what freely in my last letter, that they were not unnoticed by at 
least one of the community, the fairest portion, and which they 
laboured so indastriously to vilify and abuse. 


It is not my inclination to bandy terms with Uxus 1n 
Tursa, however goodly set his may be in his own opinion, nor 
do I flatter myself that by entering the arena of public disputa- 
tion, I should have much to brag of, when the victorious 
Unus 1x Turpa should desire me to invoke his clemency. I 
ean boast of that which Unus 1n Turna cannot—a good cause, 
not that I mean to array myself against Unus in Tors or his 
host and friends, for what can I expect to gain, in competition 
with such, whose doctrines do as little honor to their heads, as 
their principles do to their heart? I will content myself in an- 
swering sundry points of Unus in Tursa’s letter, not from any 
motive of attention to him, but to evince to your Readers, Sir, 
that there is a difference, and avery wide one, between the “ bra- 
talized opinions entertained by some men regarding women, and 
the respect which is ever willingly paid by those, (whose generosity 
ef disposition disposes them to forget deficiencies or frailties) 
to companions, destined to be with them here, and perhaps bere- 
after. 


Unus in Tura says, “he almost spells your Paper,” “ derives 
much for serious reflection,” much *‘ general information” (and though 
last not least) “ much to laugh at.” Now, as folks contend, that it 
is better to make others laugh than cry, I am in this confession 
of the learned Theban’s (to use his own epithet, or perhaps I 
should say “‘ Docter,” for I think I smell a rat) his soperior, in- 
asmuch, as he would have me (albeit unused to writing) albeit 
used to the melting mood! 


Mr. Unvus 1n Tursa finds fault with my longitade of name ; 
bad I known that it would bave caused bis displeasure, before 
taking it, I should have found myself imperiousiy called on to 
request the hovor of Master Unus in Tugsa’s standing in the 
responsible situation of Godfather to me; fully confident am I 
now, that his qu: lifications are of the proper order towards the 
fulfilment of one the paramount dutics of a Sponser, and J think, 
without claiming any great land for my penctration, that I could, 
wader such an able Lnstiucior, wich iittle trouble,ymake considerable 
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: progress, and finally arrive at the pinnacle of excellence, in the ac- 


quirement of “Tue Vurcar Toncue.” “ Unus in Tursa,” says 
that I fling about the epithets, “ base,” “infamous” and “ unmanly,” 
and he tells us, what the sapient pig could have done, that “ asser- 
tions are not facts.”” Who does he take the good folks of Calcutta 
to be? Children, in their parts of speech ? Quoting a part of my 
letter, where I mention that if the ‘“‘ Scribblers were to think be- 
fore they write, perhaps a latent spark of generous sensibility 
would light their lacubrations on a different course ; no man pos- 
sessing taleuts and acquirements will degrade himself by prosti- 
tution them to so vile a use,” Unus 1n TurBa Says: “ Very strange, 
Sir, that this ‘ /earned Theban’ should have forgotten the writings 
of the very many men ‘ possessing talents and acquirements who 
have so ‘prostituted’ them, perhaps he never read those writings, 
if not, the fault is not mine, bat I would wish to remind him of the 
excellent advice which he holds ont to others; viz. ‘‘ tothink before 
they write” for let ‘those teach other who themselves excell.” In answer 
to this, I have to say, many men act like fiends, though they still 
are men, I alladed to men of common honor, generosity, and 
honesty. Had I never read these writings I could not have known 
that they existed. I have no disposition to change my line of life, 
to become a Pedagogue; if I had, I should reserve to myself the 
selection of my Papils, I would not choose Unus in Tunba 
for one; if indeed I foand among them a character so abhorrent 
to all the better feeling of humanity, I would try to scourge the 
Devil out ; failing in this, I would consign the miserable an- 
fortunate, to merited contempt, and shew him asI would a pes- 
tilence. I am sorry forthe sake of common decency, that Unus 
in TurBA has yet to learn, that “‘ attacking” an unprotected female, 
be who she may, is “‘unmanly;” that “ vilifying” her, is “in- 
famous ;” and that cowardly skalking bebind the (mot always 
sure) mask of concealment from whence he pats forth his slander is 
base, That mv assertions are founded on facts, let Unus 1n TurBa 
look over the Journat,and then let me bear him say, (uablushingly) 
that they, the vituperations, are not indecent, disgusting, and “ without 
foundation” generally. There crave pardon for my presumption when 
I request permission of Unus tn Tura to allow me to dock the 
entail of his name, and to substitnte for the whole, a part, or an 
abbreviation, and to address him U.1n T. Ido not absolute- 
ly say he smells, bat I think I can smoke him, as one who 
writes in the manner and mode J have denounced. By the bye, Sir, 
I have not seen your Correspondent Yacoos Tonson: I could 
without straining much prove by syllogystic argument, that a near- 
er relation subsits between Yacoos and “ U. in T.” than a si- 
milarity of style, backed by an affinity of sentiments, and opini- 
ons. If I am wrong, I beg pardon, if I am right, the cap will fit. 


U. in T. owns that “my sublime is above his eom- 
prehension,” and he supposes that “JZ must have been in the 
clouds when I penned it.” If the first count is trae, he cannot ia 
common honesty venture to give his opinion; if I was in the 
clouds, I have the gratification of knowing that I was as near 
Heaven in the pursuit of a worthy action, as U.1N T. was 
to alower place in the furtherance of a detestable one. I for- 
got to refer Mr. U. in T. to the Correspondents under the 
Signatures of Moperator and Scrutator; not forgetting my 
friend Yacoos Tonson; he may, U. 1n T. look further back 
and read “ Look BeFrore your Leap” “Tyke” and others lads 
of the same metal as their protetype U. in T. 

From U. 1 T. it would be a barren hope, to elicit 
any thing like a generous feeling; thinking thus, I shall save 
myself the trouble of telling him what the virtues are, I conceive 
Woman to possess—U. 1n T’s. word for her having monc, is 
surely not more trae than mine, which attributes them; at any 
rate my failings lean to Virtue’s side, which is not the case with 
my adversary, who literally goes about secking whom be may 
devour. 

Tam not a “whining vacant,” as characterised by U. in T. 
he cannot know that I am not a woman; but as I sce no neces- 
sity to let him into the secret, I will on this occasion tell him no 
more than I think convenient. Women, I mean young ones, are 
more or less the subjects of vanity and caprice, but it would be 
hard, indeed, had they not some redeeming quality to balance ia 
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the opposite scale; U. 1n T. is incorrect when he says that E burl’d 
defiance against the vile, the base, calamniators of the Sex. 


My very signature ought to have shewn him that I did not 
intend to throw down the gauntlet for his acceptance, or that of 
any of his tribe; Lam nota Henpecked Husband with two at- 
tached Sisters-in-law; by the bye, any Gentleman sitaated thus, 
must, with his charge, feel themselves highly honored. U. 1 T. 
bas a peculiar felicity in paying compliments, which does infinite 
oredit to his invention, 


In conclusion, I beg to obseve that the final paragraph 
of U.1n T.’s letter, speaks the writer’s mind, most forcibly, 
though it perhaps derives much of its meaning from what 
goes before. His opinion of Women, is that of a sensu- 
alist, who thinks them not created, bat made for his parti- 
cular use; his fast sentence is an apt finale to sach a strain of 
unsophisticated abuse, as is easily to be seen is what is intended ; 
the attack upon your bumble Servant, is a paltry subterfuge, as 
is his signatare. I wonder indeed that he allows so mach as a- 
moiety in Women to be any thing worth caring abont, farther 
than their mivistri’ng to the selfish qualifications of such as re- 
semble “U. in T.” I dare say if he travels in the upper 
Provinces about Ajmere or ——— , he will find creatures 
to bit his taste to a hair; and whose half civilized notions 
of their Sex’s attributes, leave them just with enough to 





indnce them to be subservient to the despotic pleasure of ; 


their Lord, so long as their interests requires, but net a jot long- 
er. Thope for the credit of my opponent, that the Printer has 
made the mistake in ‘“ U. 1n T.’s” letter but it is fle onfy 
instance I ever heard of Dulcenea being spelled Dulciana. 


In taking my leave, I beg to be understood that in this case 
I have been attacked ; my aim was to reprehend the repeated as- 
saults upon those who appeared unable to defend themselves, 
I was not individual in my remarks—on this score “ U. tw 
T.,” has not done wisely, by his standing forth the cham- 
pion of his party, be has identified himself as its leader, and 
should have perhaps taken for his motto “ In hoc signo vin- 
ces ;” were I to glaive my hand, it should have this forits 
sign—“ Hoe Manus inimica Tyrannis,” 


I now promise to leave the field all to himself; where he 
- mayrun riot as long as he chooses, my end has been accomplished ; 
which was, to let these arrant Scandal-mongers know, that 
they were noticed, otherwise they would have proceeded with 
impunity from bad to worse. I beg your pardon, Sir, for the 
Jength of this, but your candoar will allow that [have been pro- 
voked to reply this once; and if so I have little fear that your 
liberality will permit the insertion of this letter, which I deem 
in jastification of my former one. A word to Usus tn Tonsa, 
before we part: should he ever be the Father of a Family, and 
ever experience the Hopes and Fears attendant on the charge 
which a Parent has to answer for to his God, his family, and him- 
self, be will, I hope, think and act differently than he has done ;. 
if not, I would say to him, “ U. deserve to be in T.” 


I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


AN ADMIRER OF THE SEX, 


Calcutta, Oct. 30, 1822. THO’ NO QUIXOTTE. 





CALCUTTA BAZAR RATES, NOVEMBER 5, 1822. 


BUY....SELL 
Remittable Loans, .......cccececscceceeess RS 20 0 19 8 
Unremittable ditto, ....... eaccevaes cennccnace ‘SS | 13 0 
Bills of Exchange on the Court of Directors, for b. a 

12 Months, dated Sist of December 1821,.... 

Ditto, for 12 Months, dated 30th of June 1822,.... 26 0 25 0 
Ditto, for 18 Months, dated S30th of Aprii,........ 23 8 22 8 
Bank Shares,...... .... COOSee Seggoerecore --. 4600 0 4500 Oo 
Spanish Dollars, per 100,.............. eoccscee MS 8 “BE 8 


Notes of Good Houses, for 6 Months, bearing Loterest, at 5 per cent. 
Government Bills, Distouttt...... 2.6... ceeeeeees at 3-8 per cent. 


Loaas ou Deposit of Company’s Paper, for 1 to $months, at 4 per cent, 
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Bell St. Joseph. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 

Sometime ago, there were published, in your JourNat, hints, 
with respect to the propriety of commissioning out direct from 
England, any article of utility, for any Public Edifices, or Churches 
in this Town, instead of from Foreign Countries, as it would there- 
by be exempted from paying Import Duty, as a matter of indal- 
gence. I beg, however, to point out an instance in which this 
would have been usefal; naniely, the ease of the Bell, named 
St. Josern, (which had thandered such deafening Peals, repewted- 
ly, for these 2 days past, te a late hour at night!) This was 
brought from Portegal, incurring, consequently, a heavy Import 
Daty, levied on Foreign Bottoms, besides paying a enormous 
price for it in Portugal. 

Your obedient Servant, 





Q.— 
@bdbituarp MPotices. 


Te the Editor of John Bull, 





Sir 

‘ The Medical Gentleman in whose character the Journalist pro- 
fesses to take such an interest will not forget that they have been called 
‘fin question thongh his means only. It is very well to shift the blame 
on the sender of the obiteary announcement. But it is tobe remem- 
bered that it merely stated the uncontradicted fact that timely Medical 
assistance was not obtained. The Conversion of that fatt iuto a charge 
against the Garrison Medical Staff was the sole work of the Journalist 
and his mischief making Correspondence.* Itis doubtless of much im- 
portance that the writers of obituary articles should be correct io their 
facts and they are not likely to be mistaken, butitisof more important 
that the Editors of News Papers should pause before they insert unau- 
thorized insinnations against respectable individuals and wantonly drag 
the private sorrows of an honorable man before the public... Perbaps 
the interference of the Governor of Fort William may.be tracted to 
complaints, of those violations of propriety and feeling rather than to 
an interest in what passes in the public prints. The Journalist has some 
reason to know that the Government are not always indifferent to what 
passes inthe public prints, he will do wellte keep this “ satisfactory 
fact” present to his recollection, 


LEVI 

© We reprint this merely to shew what gross and palpable misre- 
presenta tions still find a place in the Butt, It never contained a more 
natterly unfounded charge than this :—and we shew onr own contempt 
of it, by printing it only for the contempt of ethers. —Eb. 


Steam Engine. 





To the Editor of John Buil. 

Sir 

; I went to see the working of the Steam Engine at Chandpaul 
Ghant yesterday evening, and have no doubt but I should bave received 
much pleasure from the perfection of its mechanism, if my attention 
had not been immediately engaged by discovering at least 2 dozen chil- 
dren and their Ayahs and Hirearrabs walking, and carried round every 
part of the machinery and wheels, not to mention standing round the 
fire place and boiler, and crowding on the brink of a well at least 40 
feet deep.—In short, all the servants entrusted with children, instead of 
taking them to walk along the Esplanade, had, to satisfy their own cu- 
riosity, carried the little innocents into the most dangerous place for 
them that can be imagined.—A corner of a shawl or wrapper caught by 
a wheel would instantly have been death both to servant and child. 


I take this opportunity to caution parents against allowing their 
children to.be carried in that direction, till orders are given to exclude 
all children, or at all events, till the railings and parapets are complet 
ed, so as to prevent avy thing coming in contact with the works. 

I am, Sir, Yours 


Calcutta 5th November, 1822. A BEACON, - 


Administrations to UWstates. 


Mrs. Cecilia De Mello e Silva, late of the Town of Calcutta, Wi- 
dow, deceased —Mr. Francis De Silva, 

Captain Edward Craig, late of the Honorable Company's Bengal 
Military Establisument, deceased ~Alexander Coivio, Esq. 
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@riental Magasine. 


Prospectus of a new Periodical Work, to be entitled the Oriental Magazine, 
and Calcutta Review of Domestic and Foreign [tterature. 


The Proprietors of the OnrentTAL MaGazine and Catcutra Re- 
view, iu submitting the Prospectus of their Work to the Public, will 
confine themselves to a very brief detail of the objects, which it has in 
view, 

It is intended to attempt supplying what appears to be still a deside- 
ratam in India—a Publication issuing from the Press, at convenient in- 
tervals, and devoted principally, if not entirely Literature and Science. 
A Work apon the same plan was undertaken at this Presidency in 1818 ; 
but laid aside after the Publication of the first six numbers. The sup- 
port, with which the Astatic MaGazine and Review was favoured, em- 
boldens the Proprietors of the Or1enTAL, to hope for a Liberal share of 
patronage aad encouragement from the Public; aud the arrangements 
which they have been evabled to make when lately in England, warrant 
the assurance on their part, that under its new uame, the Work will be 
more deserving than even of Public countenance. 





The Proprietors of the OgrenTaL Macazine are far from maintain- 
ing that Public attention is not attracted to Literary and Scientific Sub- 


ject, ia the Weekly and Daily Journals of the Presidency : but they are . 


of opinion, that these subjects are so unavoidably mixed up with Miscel- 
laneous and Domestic matter, as to be with difficulty accessible to the 
reader : while they often come accompanied by much,whichis of a natare 
to be neither permanently interesting nor iustructive. 


Ttis also worthy of remark, that the laborious and important avoca- 
tions, in which the Servants of the Honoorable Company and others in 
this country are engaged, cannot fail to prevent many, from perusing the 
more Volominons Works, from which their acquaintance with subjects of 
Generac Literature is to be kept ap; while it is obviously of the first 
eonsequence, towards both their intellectual enjoyments in India, and 
their influence and respectability at home, that this acqtaintance should 
be maintained. The proprietors of the On1enTaL MaGazine will attempt 
the accomplishment of this object so far as a Periodical Work can be ex- 
pected to meet it; and in the pages of what may be termed its Oartct- 
WAL DEPARTMENT, will be found a series of Articles, written exclusive. 
ly for the present Work; and giving a Senoptical view of the subjects, in- 
cluded under GeneraL Lirerature— such as General History —Politi- 
cal CEconomy —Principies of Law — Rhetoric— Belles Lettres, §c. 


A Review of such Works published in Europe, and in India, as are 
Geemed worthy of notice will from a leading Department in Tae Ort- 
ENTAL MaGazine. Inthis Department the proprietors flatters them- 
selves with being able to make their Readers acquainted with the gene- 
ral merit of Works, which may not themselves fall into their hands; but 
of whose character and reception by the public, they would be sorry to 
be altogether ignorant. 


Literary, and Screntiric Notices will likewise hold a prominent 
place in the OrntentTal. MAGAzine; and from the steps which the Pro- 
prietors have taken to procure these Netices from England, they venture 
to assure those, who may patronize and support the work, that they will 
not be found to disappoint the expectation, which on this patticular 
braneh of their labours they may excite. 


In the department [devoted to Asiatic Literature, the Proprie- 
tors have received the most encouraging promises of support, from Gen- 
tlemen, already well-known as Oriental Scholars; as well as from learn- 
ed Natives, who are anxious to contribute to the success of the Work: 
and they are satisfied, that their invitations to other Orientals to enrich 
their pages, will not be made in vain. 


The Proprietors likewise promise to their Medical Friends such oc- 
casional Views of the Procress of Mepical Science, both in Europe 
aud India, as they feel confident, from the sources that supply them, will 
be found particularly entitled to attention. 


A Monthly Summary of Potitics will keep the Reader of the Ort- 
ENTAL MAGAZINE acqnained with the Public events, happening in Eu- 
rope aud in India. A PartiAMenTARY ReEGIsTER will from a Record 
of the proceedings of the British Legislature; while the Depates at 
the Inp1a House will not be overlooked.—Occurrences, which come not 
properly under the heads of Literature or Politics, will be find an appro- 
priate corner under that of MisceLitanies ; while the Civil and Military 
Reader will learn the progress of Change and Promotion in the Service, 
from the Pustic Onpers of Govervment, to which room will also be 
assigned. 


ComMerciaL, and Mereoro.ocicar Tables—Birtus, MARRIAGES, 
and DeatHs—Arrivals and DeParTUREs, will close every number. 


The First Number of the Magazine will appear in January—the 
Work will be published monthly at Five Sicca Rupees per number and 
each Number will contain 100t0 120 pages. 
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Orders for the Orrentat MaGazine and Catcurra Review, will 
be received by Mr. THacker, and Communications addressed to the 
Epitor, atSt. Andrew’s Library. 


Madras News. 


Madras, Oct, 22, 1822.—The homeward bound Ship Nancy has not 
yet arrived, although she left the River on the Ist instant—the delay 
has probably been occasioned by the unusual prevalence of Southerly 
Winds at this Season—for the last four days it has blown steadily from 
the South East quarter. Very stormy weather appears to have beep 
experienced at the head of the Bay during the latter part of the past 
month. Letters have been received anoouncing the loss of the Ship 
MAHOMED SHaw, Captain Oliver, which left this Port on the 13th of Au- 
gust. This vessel foundered off Jaggernaut, and very fortunately the 
Ciype fell in with her and took the people out when her lower hold wae 
nearly full of water. 


The homeward bound Ship Kent was spoken at the Sand Heads 
dismasted. She had experienced a dreadful gale, but intended to con- 
tinue the voyage. 

The Provipence has nearly discharged her Cargo, and will continue 
her voyage for Bengal on Thursday or Friday. 


The Ship Yorx, Sin Eowarp Pacer, and Hinernta were loading 
for Madras, and were to be dispatched soon after the Provipsyce. 


An obliging Correspondent has transmitted the following desorip- 
tion of a singular appearance in the Heavens :— 


“A curious phenomenon was observed at Calicut, on Saturday even- 
ing the 12th current. About 20 minntes before Sunset appeared the 
brightest Rainbow I ever remember to haveseen. The inner and the 
outer bows were most clearly defined, and the firmament ef clouds was 
such, at the moment, that the arch was perfect throughout its whole 
extent: evento the very horizon. Within the inner arch and ea 
no interval between it (nar also each between the other, in succession), 
were five other bows. Of these, the order of the colors of none were 
inverted; the red colour of each being united with the violet of its exte- 
rior ope; but the breadth of each interior bow was in a decreasing ratio, 
the whole breadth of the six bows being about thice that of the com- 
mon Rainbow. Tt was the most beantiful and interesting sight ima- 
ginable. At the time, a small drizzling rain was falling: indeed 90 
small, as scarcely the hand being ex osed, to be perceptible to the touch, 
There was not a breath of wind at the instant of observation.” 


By letters received from Goa we are informed that official acconnts 
have beenreceived in that City of the declaration of the Independance of 
Brazil. Wehave been favored with copies of the Proclamations and 
other documents on this interesting occasion, which at a season of grea- 
ter leisure we may find time to translate and publish. These gratifying 
accounts were coaveyed to Goa by aShip which left Rio de Janeiro in 
July. 

We have letters from Mangalore, stating that there has not been 
such a vast fall of rain in the memory of the oldest inhabitant as this year. 
The rains too still continued to pour at the date of our latest letters—the 
15th instant. 

The Honourable the Governor returned on Saturday morniug from 
his.extensive tour to the seatof Government. The usual Salute was fired 
on this occasion. We are happy to add that the Governor and all his 
party have arrived in the best health, notwithstanding the excessive 
rains to which they have been exposed during the greater part of the 
journey. Lady Munro and Lady Grey arrived from Bangalore yester- 
day i 





Sir Wiilingham Franklin, who, as before angounced, has been ap- 
pointed a Puisne Judge of His Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Madras, landed from the Provipence on Friday Morning under the 
sainte due to his rank. A special Court will be held this forenoon at 1 
o’Clock, when the new Judge will be sworn into Office, and commence 
his judicial functions, —Courier. 


Marriage. 


At Chicacole, on the 7th of September, 1822, by P. Cazier, Esq. 
Collector, Lieutenant Gooxn, Ist Battalion 19th Regiment, Native Ia- 
fantry, to Miss Anne Sopuia DowDen, 

Beaths. 

At Dinapore, on the 28th ultimo, Mr. Jonn Orpgnow, Condactor 
in the Ordnance Commissariat. 

At Delhi, on the Sth of Sept. Emma Jane, the infant Daughter of 
Captain H. Waorreszey, 2d Battalion 38th Regiment Native Infantry, 
aged 10 months and 29 days. 

_At Broach, on the 6th of October, Anprew Burnett, Esq. Collec- 
tor and Magistrate of that District, aged 26 years. 

At Kattywar, on the 16th of July, Jane, the infant Danghter of 
Dr. Conwext, aged 11 mouths and 20 days, 
































Distress in ireland. 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE FUND. 
Names. Sums. 
Robert Syme, ereeeeee 50 
A Friend of the Irish, .. 50 
J. W. Laing, one month’s 


Malda Subscriptions. 
Names. Sums. 
Wm. Pringle, ....e0. 50 
Si Lamb, oo. se cccccs 50 
Dookee Ram, ....se0s 2 allowances,......+.++ 1150 
John Alexander, ..eece US's F: TEA, a'ccccs eccvee 50 
Wo. Alexander, ...... 32 : C. B. Francis, Esq. .... 100 
David B. Nicol, .weeee. 2 $C. Albaney, ..cccccoee 49 
Joho Beewhsccecccicce, 9 5 A, Wileoe, ceccccesee 
R. H, Haett, .....ce86 16 : Ensign G. Irvine,...... 100 
John Russell, ...see0 50 $ Lt. Col. W. Francklin,.. 50 
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George Hasted, ....++ 16 } A. Reid, sécsevcenses'? @& 
J. Andrew, am==='9 60208 50 3 Cc. Pandazy,.... cesses 100 
D. W. eeeteeeeeeaeverereae 50 : 

Subscriptions realized by : Tete i cceces MH 
G. F. Collins, at Syl- N ——— 
Bi. aceceseceseces 350 ; Sums already subscribed 90,590 

Lt. Col. F. Drummond, : 

Invalid Establishment, 100 } Grand Total, .... 93,051 


The Committee assembles, to-morrow morning, (the 8tb), 
at 9 o’Clock, at the Town Hail. 


B. ROBERTS, Treasurer. 


To the Committee, ¥c. &c. &e. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Amidst the variety of businessin which I have been 
involved, I omitted to tell you that I had forwarded to Messrs. 
Coatts and Co. by the Ship Asia,the first ofa set of Bills for 
£3000 on the Court of Directors, with the following Letter. I 
wrote with reference to the letter which inclosed £4000 by the 
Ship Apaiay, a Duplicate of the Bills for which went by the Asia. 


To Messrs. Coutts and Co. 
Sirs, 

Since writing the foregoing Letter, we have been enabled to 
procare Bills to the amount of £3000 more, which you will be so 
good as to hold subject to the order of the Committee of Sub- 
acribers, &c. as before. This letter covers the 2d of Four Bills on 
the East India Directors fer £1000 each, and the Ist of three 
Bills on the East India Directors for £1000 each, making in all 
seven thousand pounds. 


T am, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 


Caleutia, the Mth Y (Signed) F. MACNAGHTEN, Chairman 
Oct, 1822. of the Calcutta Committee. 





I have thought it proper to supply you with this informa- 
tion, for I am sure itwill be a great satisfaction to the Subseri- 
bers atlarge, to be apprised that no time has been lost by us in 
our efforts to insure the most beneficial effects from this country. 


Upon this occasion it would be unjast to our Treasurer, Mr. 
Browne Roberts, if I omitted to state that we have been enabled 
to make these early remittanees by his kindness and liberality in 
procuring Bills of Exchange before the amount of them had been 
collected from the Subscribers, 


Iam, Gentlemen, Your faithfal and obedient Servant, 


Wednesday, 6th (Signed) 
Nov. 1822. 





F. MACNAGHTEN. 


P. S.—I have forwarded to Mr. Roberts, our Treasurer, to 
be submitted at our next Meeting, a letter from Mr. John Wm, 
Laing, by which it will appear that (with the exception of a 
stoppage made on account of the Civil Fand,) he has subscribed 
the whole of a month’s allowances towards the relief of our suf- 
fering Countrymen, 

(Signed) F. M. 
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Shipping Arrivals, 





CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
Nov. 6 Francis Wardeu Biitush W. Webster Rangoou Oet. 18 
6 Venus Briush G. Dawson Madras Oct. 7 
MADRAS. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whenee Le/t 
Oct.15 Lady Flora British G. Vine Manritias Sept. 25 
17 Providence British S. Owen London May 28 
ShHivping Hepartures. 
CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Nov. 5 Bombay British H. Humphreys Bombay 
MADRAS. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Oct.15 Horatio British J. Budwell Malacca 
15 Dolphin British G. East Calcutta 
15 Diana British F. Gaulier Vizagapatam 
16 Roza British J. Anderson Colombo 
16 Lady Flora British G, Vine Caleutta 





Stations of Pesseis in the River. 


CALCUTTA, NOVEMBER 5, 1822. 


At Diamond Harbour.—H. C, 8. Aste1t,—Lapy Rarrues, on he? 
way to town. 


Kedgeree.—Camoens, (P.) inward-bound, remains, 


New Anchorage.—H. C. Ships Prince Recent, Asta, Dorset- 
suing, and Warren Hastines. 





The Lond WetuincTon (P). arrived off Calentta yesterday morning. 


Nautical Notices. 


We are happy to communicate to the Public, that Letters have beeu 
received from the Ship Provipencs, which state, that she left the Davip 
Scorr at the island of Madeira, when she sailed from thence on the 23d 
of June. The same causes that retarded the Provipence, have of course 
retarded the Davip Scorr. But her arrival now may be daily expected, 
as she was._not likely we understand to touch at Madras.—Jvhn Bull, 








Births. 
On the 5th instant, the Lady of Jonn Suum, Esq. of the Civil Ser- 
vice, of a Son. 


At Delhi, on the 18t ultimo, the Lady of Captain Wrorresiy, 2d 
Battalion 28th Regiment of Native Infantry, of a Daughter, 


At Colabah, on the 15th ultimo, the Wife of Mr. G. F. Anprew, 
late second Officer of the Ship Lorp CastLereacn, ofa Danghter, 


At Bombay, on the 7th altima, Mrs. Ropertson, of a Daughter. 


Beaths. 


On the 6th instant, Jonn Foster, Esq. late ef the Firm of Messrs. 
CARNEGY and Foster, of Malacca, aged 39 years, 


On Tuesday last, the 5th instant, by a sudden and fatal attack of 
Palsy, Puiip Leat, Eq. aged sixty-nine years, eleven months, and 
twenty-five days, leaving a disconsolate Wife, and a sorrowing Family 
of Children, Grand Children, and more distant Relatives, to bewail the 
severe stroke that has deprived them at once of a Hosband, Father, and 
Friend. His Coffin was borne to the place of Interment, on the shonld- 
ers of his Sons, assisted by a few Friends, who were anxious to testify, 
by this last, mournful, and voluntary act of trae Friendship, the affec- 
tionate esteem in which the memory of the deceased was held by them. 
His Pall was supported by his afflicted Daughters, and Grand Children, 
accompanied by a numerous body of Friends, whose disinterested at- 
tachment had outlived the wreck of his once better fortunes and happier 
days, and whose unfeigned regrets speak more emphatically than lan- 
guage can do, the gennine worth of the character they now lament. He 
was a tender Husband, ap affectionate Father, a sincere Friend, and 
an unaffected Christian, Pailings he may have had: they are the 
ordinary attributes of fiail human nature,—and who is exempt from 
them? Let such, if any such there be, “ cast the first stone,” 


On the Sth instant, Mr, Jona Wiseman, aged 28 years. 
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